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Inspected 
and Passed 


Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906.”’ 


HESE are the words that must be attached to every article of 

meat and meat food products offered for sale in interstate and 

foreign commerce. This is the law of the United States. _ Its 
purpose is to assure the public that only sound and wholesome meat 
and meat food products may be offered for sale. 

It is a wise law. Its enforcement must be universal 
anduniform. The pubiic is greatly interested in this law, 
and will closely watch its workings and its effects. 

You are familiar with the metallic tap-tap of the 
machinist when he inspects the wheels of the railway 
coach; you are familiar with the methods employed 
in the. inspection of gas meters, street lamps, street 
car indicators, telephones, and many other forms of 
commercial and public activity. We should like to make 
familiar to you just what “U. S. Inspected and Passed” 
means as apphed to Swift & Company, who supply 
a large proportion of the meats and meat food produc ts 
consumed in America. 

There is only one absolutely satisfactory method by 
which you can obtain this familiarity, and that is by seeing the law 
put to the daily test. 

Swift & Company cordially invite you to visit any of their 
modern packing plants at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, or Fort Worth, and see the United States 








Fac Sumile of the Government 
Inspection Label on Swift's 
Wrapped Smoked Meats 


Government, through its inspectors, carrying out the provisions of 
the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906. 
Any person who is unable to visit one of the Swift packing 
plants, where we dress and prepare for market Beef, Mutton, Pork, 
Veal, Poultry, Hams, Bacon, Lard, Sausage, and other meat 
food products, will be cordially received at any of the Swift 
distributing houses — we have them in nearly every city 
in the United States and Great Britain — where U. S. 
Government Inspection will be explained and demon- 
strated. You, as a user of Meats, Lard and other food 
supplies, are vitally interested in the products prepared 
by Swiftt& Company. We believe that you will, 
when you see how effectively we are carrying out the 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, always men- 
tally associate “ U.S. Inspected” and the name of “ Swift” 
with everything that is good, wholesome and appetizing in 
meat and meat food products. Our packing plants are always 
open to the public. No passes are required and no intro- 
duction is needed to secure admission. Polite attendants, 
who will cheerfully answer questions and give information, will be 
We sincerely wish you to know all about 
Government inspection wish you to know just what it means 


found in every department. 


to you as a consumer —and the best way to know is to see 


it in operation in one of Swift & Company’s establishments. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 


By LOUIS F 


SWIFT, President 





General View of Swift & Company's Plant, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


This Plant Covers Forty-Nine Acres of Land. 
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$5750.22 Cash Prizes 


to Readers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


on January 3l 

















F YOU want to start the new year by earning 
| some money, the plans of our Circulation Bureau 
provide a splendid opportunity for doing so. At the 
end of November we mailed checks amounting to 
$5750 just as extra prizes to those who during that 
month introduced THE SaTurDAay EVENING Post and 
THE LapigEs’ HoME JouRNAL to some of their friends and 
neighbors. In a few days we shall do the same thing to 
those who sent us subscriptions in December, and so well 
pleased are we with the result that the plan will again be 
repeated in January. “These are just extra prizes and are 
in addition to a large commission on each order sent. 


We want a representative in every town in the country to look after our 
renewals and new subscriptions. You can devote all of your time to the 
work or only a few spare hours now and then, but every bit of work done, 
whether much or little, will be liberally paid for. No such opportunity 
for earning money has ever been offered by a magazine. There is no 
expense to you. By writing a postal card you can learn all the details. 


Circulation Bureau 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 























Features 
to Come 


The Cave-Man 


Love and laughter, hate and tears 


the plots md counter plots ot trust 


By John Corbin 


makers and trust-busters, where the 
millions of commerce and the heart 
ot a woman are the prizes tor success, 
and where poverty and solitude are 
the penalties of tailure—these are 
the elements out of \ h Mr. Corbin 
has built the story that ts to be our 


next serial. Always in the past few 
years you have tound high up among 
the llers"’ the tithes of those 
no first appeared as 


erials in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
| ul he Cave-Man 


F 
I 

Il be exception. Love. busi 

ll be no exception o IsIness 


i humor t | voven into one 
| e, each thread depending upon 
eve other and all integral parts of 
a who whi cannot tail to hold 
the I er til he | ! th id 


Ihe Art of Handling Men 
By ote Collins 
Did you know that when Charles 





MI. Schwab went into spies de out- 
put of that plant was immediately 
reased? That is the truth, and it 
the truth because all success in 
iness at last comes down to one 
i the ability ott busin man 
to handle met With that a \ 
me of us are bor but a 
many more acquire it, because 
it is an art About tl irt, how 
t | i ’ ‘ 


1 ined, how it is put into prac 
t and how our greatest Master 
Workmen have reared their fortunes 


use of it, Mr. Collins will tell in 


How Doth the Busy Spelling 
Bee ? 
With the publication of Philosophy 
Four, Mr. Wister, already one of our 


foremost and most popular novelist 


By Owen Wister 


ecame also one of our best humor 
In the present story he main 
ins that standard and vives Us, by 


t I 


Hit ilnie t 


it white li 


token, a pre | 
ey Retorn 


Ipon the question of Spe llin 


It you enjoyed the episode of the 


babies in The Virginian 
you will be delighted with the Busy 


Spelling Bee 


inged 


The Siamese Cat 
By Henry Milner Rideout 





with long serials, and now we insist 
t it \¢ ive be ! ite « | 1 it 
i t Th Shamese 
( tisa t I ory ol 
my rv and a in the Far 
i t all thre re t 
ryy () t 1 ibidin 
irm Ulat poes with climax uponv 
max, chaining the reader's interest 


perils and its love 


The Diary of Delia py 


Phe Great American Cook — what 


‘Delia’’ 





le you know ot her Daily 
moves about your house ind, very 
tten, she dail sf of it You 
give orders her sphynx-like cour 
* obeys them— or 


You fret and 
she remains 
soniate tine 

en then the 
itself when 

forth the secrets 

i not eave rly 

Cook nad 


er diary lays bare the profe 3si 
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421i to «sT Are h Street, 


By Subscription $1.50 the Year. 


Foreign Subscriptions 


Remittances to be Made by Inter 


When Your 
Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 

When we first notify You that your sub 


n will expire 





yo ynld send your ren l nee in order 
not t nhomber Sew roseriplions 
v hic rece vy usen or before Tuesday 
{f any eh i nv t re of that 
ft e receive er t day they 
¢ ent 

Ke k 
' ne e 

t y before n 





Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


For Countries in the Postal 


Philadelphia 


Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
ational Postal Money Order 


A Brief History | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is \| 
ddest jour f ind that ts issued 
ung Benn 
nd print he old 
Gazelle, in near 
year Lier e AAS Cee 
whilethe Britisharm 
pate lic printers we 
magaet has notb 


line lo the AAYS WHEN Y 





Daring Christmas 


Neim an , 
of f Unter i inst | 
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h na ar af 
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Poor Man’s Land 


and now at last the quest is ended: 
States. 


the Land of Gold is a part of the United 


| 
Almost from Time’s beginning mankind has been in search of El Dorado, | 
Rex Beach, who knows it well, is to write of it for this magazine 


to tell of the land where the villages of the seekers are built on perpetual 


ice and flanked by glaciers; 
the ore-sleds; 


where Eskimo freighters harness reindeer to i 
where $100,000 of gold amalgam represents but one day’s | 


clean-up fora single camp; where a prehistoric sea-beach yielded $2,000,000 


in one winter — the 
will keep a man a week. 


land where hope never sets, 


where one day’s wages 












































See That You Get It. 


The country is 


filled with white floating 


soaps, most of them made to look like Ivory 
Soap, and ail of them claiming to be “as good 


as Ivory.” 
They are not. 


Like all imitations, they lack 


the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 


genuine. 
get it. 


bric 


a 


There no **free’* 


‘at . Soap That is why it wil 
ST J ta or the most 


Ask for Ivory Soap, and see that you 


uncombined) alkali in Ivory 
not injure the finest 


delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap ~ 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 
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Raising 
the Boy 


A large 
this magazine have of late 
the ranks of its writers It's good 


number of the readers of 
entered 


vriting they're doing, too—not fie 
writing, but good writing. They are 
telling what they know: that’s the 
reason it’s good writing If you 
have not yet read our departments 
called Getting On in the World, and 
How I Lost My Savings, read them 
now and see what we mean 

ful and 
stimulating in every” line These 
departments SATURDAY 
EVENING Posr readers are, in fact, 
planning to 
increase their scope, and we therefore 


There’s something h 


written 


valuable that we are 


want to start a new one right away 


nent called RAISING THE 





a depart 

BOY. 
You don't have to be told the im- 

ussion. Many 


1 


, Who can make 


portance of such diss 
a Captain of Industry 
a million dollars out of five cents 


in’'t make a man of a | 


Whatis the Reason 
for Failure? 


After all, the one great issue of 
life is in this question. Politics and 
business have their litthke problems, 
but they are nothing to this one, 
and if this one were only solved tor 
all boys, there would soon be no other 
probiems lett anywhere to vex us, 

Now, what are you doing about it? 

What is your own experience ? 

Are you your son’s task-master, or 
his comrade? Are you setting up, 
as his aim in life, manhood, or thx 
dollar? Do you teach him anything 
yourself, or do you leave it all to the 
ind the church? Should he 
play with the other boys, or should 
he be kept at home? His 
—should they be public o1 
And what about his diet, his exer 
cise, his sleep his health? What 


sort of aroom ought the boy to have 


school 


schuols 


private? 


in honest share of the home-space 
corner in the garret? Flow 


money? Does 


or any 
ibout his spending 
he earn it and how? 

Great and small, in the 


these anda thousand similar queries 


answers to 


lies the boy’s whole future —lies the 
sort of aman the boy is sure to be 
Those who have the 


worked out 

t out tor 
themselves, can give answers which 
are better than any fine-spun theories 


problem, or are working 1 


and persons of sur he xperience owe 
to othe 
knowledge which, in the hard school 
of necessity, they have 
is this sert of 
want, We want helpful ideas and 
experiences 


fathers and mothers the 
icquired, It 


knowledge that w 


experiences that will 
help other parents 
Write us, then, about The Boy 

making your suggestion in not more 
than five hundred words, and, if what 
you send us 
for it and pu 
partment, RAISING THE 


available, we will pay 
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MINING MADNESS 





HE inevitable habit that his- 
tory has of repeating itself 
probably arises from the fact 
that human nature has remained essentially unchanged through the centuries. Men 
may know more than they did a thousand years ago, but they do not control their 
desires any better. And the desires of to-day are as like the desires of the idyllic days 
of yore as a blade of grass this year resembles a blade of grass of the year before the Big 
Wind. To be sure, a cloak of glamor is sometimes thrown over the past and very seldom 
over the present. Contemporary events wear a different look merely because men find 
it difficult to get the historical perspective of anything that has just happened, and as 
likely as not has made them lose their earnings or their tempers or their reverence for 
veracity. All of which has some bearing on the mining fever now raging in our midst 
The mining fever is not unusual. Absolutely nothing about it is new, excepting thi 
names of the latest bonanza districts. There are new mines but not new 
coaxing the dollars out of the unwary. It is, of course, known that certain financial 
phenomena recur. There are dozens of theories about it —which is another story. Ther 
are even charts showing these recurrences graphically, and as for statistics there is no 
end of them. You will find men in Wall Street who will discourse earnest] nedl 
on the periodicity of booms and the inevitableness of crashes. As the Vy talk, one « ye or 
the stock-tape and the other on the barroom across the Street, they assure you that 
they have proven conclusively that we are on the eve of the most stupendous boom the 
world ever saw or, it might be, a financial cataclysm that will jolt the 
solar system good and plenty. They themselves, they explain, were prematur: Phe 
will then borrow ecarfare in order to avoid cashing a check for a million, which the) 
next week increase to a Rockefeller fortune, and they comfort themselves by telling you 
that they have taken the cotton from your ears so that you might hear Fortune’s thun 
dering knock at your front door 
But this mining madness is not a question of “ periodicity,” 
belongs in the same class, as all students of such things take pleasure in informing you, 
meanwhile looking as learned as the British Museum, as the South Sea Bubble or John 
Law's Mississippi Bubble or the Tulip Craze of Holland. To which answer 
the same: Bosh! The newspapers are reaping rich harvests—when they collect before 
publication —printing the philanthropic promises of noble benefactors who insist not 
only on making the deserving proletariat rich, but even on fixing the exact date for the 
transition from poverty to affluence. ‘‘Lame Duck Mining Stock is a dollar a share 
On April 1 next the price will be raised to $1.50. And after that,” 
It is the same game, the same devices, the same causes and the same results. There 
have been many such booms. Their victims are legion. There live few men who, in the 
bonanza days of the Comstock Lode, or at the time of the Leadville boom, 
any one of the crazy wild-cat speculation crazes of the past thirty or forty ye 
not bought mining stocks. 


methods of 


all Reman 
and ileal 


on the verge of 
Will 


strictly speaking. It 


the 


now, ete 


or during 
ars, have 


In old trunks in innumerable garrets three generations of 


children have discovered beautifully-engraved stock certificates and carefully cut out 
the vignettes of the industrious miners who made papa rich in hopes and dreams 
Parents the country over are now accumulating pieces of paper for boys with the 
artistic temperament to decorate old boxes with, as soon as they can handle scissors and 
paste. 


And this is not because people are fools, but because hope springs eternal in the 





BY EDWIN LEFEVRE =. 

















breast This boom merely 
mear at the biggest mine in the 
worid is now being worked a mime 
rich beyond the possibility of exaggeration, a very old mine but inexhaustible, the mine 
of human greed. It is not low-grade refractory ore, but glittering ore that assays 99 per 
cent. hope and | per cent brain Those miners who are finding Lluable pockets are 
no fools. It is the owners of the pockets who make hose miners prost 0 I'he 
moment the get-rich-quick microbe strikes a ctim he pe t n other 
strikes —fabulously rich, on the 400-foot level 
rhat legitimate mining should be er ing a legitimate boom at this t perfectly 
natural. There has been in the pa \ ears a great advance in the p1 f all the 
useful metals. Copper and er have notably risen; al ead ar é The demand 
for copper, for example, I grown faster than new n ha The higher pric 
may enable certain mines to resume profitable operatior t ! f fa pper 
mines are eT carct lo i I ‘Treat capitalist I r-! nit is stat i 
isine as an otnet ‘ deve I I i 1 and 
others insures a huge consumptior Barring phenomena h disc ! there 
e dar r¢ t { rt i \ sensa i pr i ! the price of certa 
copper shares from the low point of 1005 first drew public atter n the “byt 
in mining lhere is so remarkable a state of affair ‘ r market that Seeretar 
Shaw, a fe VeekKs ago, refused to DUY a Tew! or ink Mr. Brva i ter ta 
from the principal vendor in t! country, tl (American 5S tir ind Nefining Cor 
pany, because the price, sé v nts an ounce i ! ant ana opinior 
due to ‘‘manipulatior But } contention was o1 ilf I} eta wate 
may have helped to boost the price, but they could not lor 1inta it ‘ rbitant 
eve All lines of busine and industr neluding, of ibting poet hat A 
for a living — have lately er ed unprecedented prosp So has metal nit Ss 
na the {| cholog who derstar the wi 3 of oe ind } | I rn for 
tunes to the would-be rich through the advertising pa It the newspaper! 
lo be sure, the prevailing high prices for metals account for the ! & pros] t 
of the mining industry, but they are not wholly responsible for the mit madne k 
has afflicted all sorts and conditions of met Bu rts and con if 
reason of the general prosperity, had money to spar that t i mone il 
v And those who didn’t had a certain desire t the a r 
for nothing, to get more without working than the 1 D ng away at th i 
grind. Other people own carriages —why not | H Cree rid me " t 
the young man who, instead of thinking of promotion and grac advane ‘ 
to devote his time to discovering wa of ma v nme witt ar? 
How the mining madness grew differ little w f r h ir 
We are an imaginative natior The sense of the 1 ur 
dran c is strong in Americans. Suddenness has tremendous drama {ma 
is @ pauper 1 3 There is a long story of hard riva At 
p. M. alucky blast uncovers a bonanza. In less thar ho " t 
arisen. Why not 1 It is not so much getting rict I t a 
wanted; for impatience is also a national trait. It is a tl if t hat the 1 
profitable advertisement the get-rich-quick swindler r had wa f hich tt hid 








not have to pay one cent. Columns by the thousand 
were printed by the daily press gratuitously. 

The public read and wondered and envied and the trick 
was done—that is, the greatest mine in the world was 
thereby made ready for skillful ‘‘ promoters”’ to extract 
the public’s ducats from. I refer to the newspaper 
‘‘stories’’ of big ‘‘killings” in the mining world, either in 
the way of new bonanzas in new districts or in the shape 
of the culmination of the historic feud between F. Augustus 
Heinze, of Butte, Montana, and the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, otherwise Henry H. Rogers. Mr. Lawson and 
others have made us familiar with the remarkable Butte 
fight. One day Heinze and Rogers agreed to let bygones 
be bygones and forgive each other, which was Christian- 
like. Incidentally, they capitalized their forgiveness at a 
great many millions of dollars, it being the Wall Street 
practice to capitalize everything — hopes, fears, mendac- 
ity, surpluses, and on occasion even deficits; so why not the 
Christian spirit? Then came the phenomenal Anaconda 
‘strike,’ and the sensational advance in the stock, 
thereby bringing home vividly the richness of Butte as 
a copper town. The wonderful winnings of mine owners 
and mining stock manipulators were megaphoned through- 
out the world. Tonopah, Goldfield and, later, Cobalt. 
The trail had been blazed. The wildcat promoters seized 
the opportunity. 


The Dazzling Success of the Guggenheims 


UT, perhaps, even more effective than the Heinze- 

Rogers self-appointed press-agents or Mr. Lawson's 
dithyrambs on ‘‘Coppers” has been the dazzling suc- 
cess of the Guggenheim Brothers, the sons of the late 
M. Guggenheim, who are often referred to in this demo- 
eratic republic as the Smelter Kings. They are not so 
much daring plungers as they are a body of extremely 
able, courageous, experienced and very rich men. For 
twenty years they have been smelting ores and operating 
mines in the United States, in Mexico, in Bolivia and 
Chile. They put their smelters into the trust and gained 
control of it, and then they formed the Guggenheim Ex- 
ploration Company to find, buy, develop and operate 
mines wherever they might be. Their staff of experts, 
headed by John Hays Hammond at a salary of two hun- 
_dred thousand dollars a year, and possibilities of even 
greater profits, is beyond question the most efficient in 
the world. The remarkable advances in the shares of the 
Smelter Trust and the Exploration Company made scores 
of millions, and they are the largest holders. They have 
a habit, these Guggenheims, of making money for their 
friends and associates as well as for themselves. 

To them mining is not a speculation but a business, and 
The element of luck that is to say, 
of chance--plays a greater part in mining than it does in 
other industries. The history of mining, especially of 
precious metal mining, is full of romance known to all. 
But it is the practice of the Guggenheims to buy mines 
and not prospects. They would rather pay two millions, 
or ten, for that matter, for a mine in which they can see 
a certain profit, than to give ten dollars for an improved 
prospect. They are after the human probability more 
than after vague possibilities. It is not potential world- 
beaters but reasonably sure investments that they seek, 
and they find them, for from all over the world people 
bring them mines for sale. If they ever gamble it is the 
gamble that the most conservative business man will take, 
a gamble in which the chances are at least two to one in 
their favor 

It is also to be borne in mind that they have great finan- 
cial resources which make possible the profitable exploit- 
ation of mines disadvantageously located, as in Alaska, 
where they have lately secured mines for insignificant 
sums, relatively, but which to make valuable they and 
J. P. Morgan must first build a railroad. The owners of 
the Alaskan gold mines were not cheated. They received 
their price, really all the mines were worth under the 
existing conditions. To change those conditions millions 
must be spent be fore real work on the mines themselves 
can begin In a thousand ways, in short, the Guggen- 
heims reduce the chance of failure to a minimum, with 
their unusual sagacity, their vast experience and their 
large capital. But the public, hearing the stories of their 
clean-up of millions time and again, remembers not the 
reasons but the enviable results 

The mining madness is seen at its height in the Stock 
Exchanges of Boston, Philadelphia and other cities and 
in what is called the ‘‘curb” in New York. The stocks of 
hundreds of mining companies are dealt in just as though 
they were stocks of railroads or industrial ‘trusts.’ 
Alongside of the little group who may be quoting Stand- 
ard Oil, the highest-priced of the industrial stocks, selling 


is as such conducted. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


at above 500 a share, there may be a frenzied mob trying 
to buy or sell the latest thing in mining stocks, at a dollar 
and a half a share. The paper capitalization of the min- 
ing companies organized or incorporated this year aggre- 
gates some billions of dollars. 

But, after all, such statistics mean nothing. A mine 
with a capital stock of one million shares at ten dollars 
each does not necessarily mean so much water. A share 
merely represents the one-millionth part of it. In the old 
Comstock days people bought a 12Sth of a mine, or a 
64th or a quarter interest. There is no obligation to pay 
dividends, and the purchase of a mining stock does not 
represent an investment which should pay so much per 
cent. interest; it represents merely the ownership of a 
certain fraction of the mine and, as such, entitled to a 
proportionate share in whatever is made by the mine. 

There is no such thing as a fair living profit in mining 
operations. A higher power than man or promoter put 
a certain amount of mineral in a certain place, and the 
transmutation of that mineral into hard cash is the oper- 
ation, the profits being the excess of the price obtained 
for the metal over the cost of getting it out and marketing 
it. The danger to the community consists, therefore, of 
paying more for a mine or a part thereof than that mine 
or that part is really worth. 

In the “‘curb’’ market the mining madness has attained 
serious proportions. That a panic will follow the return of 
sanity is not so certain, for the simple reason that such 
stocks are purchased outright—that is, they are not 
carried on a margin by the brokers. The brokers are too 
wise. Should fear seize all the holders simultaneously, 
each man would simply be without a market to unload on. 
The transformation of a nominal five-hundred-dollar stock 
certificate to-day into a piece of paper to-morrow worth 
a few cents less than the cost of engraving, would be un- 
pleasant to the sanguine owner, but not disastrous to the 
community 

Moreover, in the curb dealings, the whole thing is a 
ramble. Many of the mining stocks now actively dealt 
in have Stock Exchange houses for sponsors. Manipula- 
tion of them is conducted much the same as it is in the 
standard stocks on the floor of the Stock Exchange. Tips 
are distributed, prices are jacked up, people are induced 
to plunge because the stocks ‘‘look like going higher.”’ 
Curiously enough, the experienced stock traders have 
shown as much enthusiasm as the veriest lambs or the 
easy Victims of the get-rich-quick swindlers. And the 
reason has been that the Street is always full of ‘easy 
money’’--not low rates of interest, but people who have 
made money so easily that they risk it without a pang. 

For a reputedly intelligent community Wall Street at 
times shows the same careful, cautious, analytical meth- 
ods of a dead-game sport betting on the fourth race after 
landing a hundred-to-one shot in the third. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the average reasoning is as follows: 
“If I buy a thousand shares of Crippled Goose at three 
dollars I can lose only three thousand dollars, and I stand 
to win the Lord knows how much. If I buy a thousand 
shares of Union Pacific at one-eight-five I must put up at 
least ten thousand dollars and I'd probably not make 
more than five thousand dollars."’ And so, on the theory 
that by buying a low-priced stock outright there is not 
much room for serious loss, hundreds of wise ‘‘sports”’ 
have crammed the pockets of scores of promoters. 

So easy has the money come that the vendors of mines 
have recently regretted their precipitancy in being con- 
tent with a profit of a paltry thousand per cent. 


The Cocktail that Cost $1,.5400,000 


WELL-KNOWN promoter was invited by a friend 
to have a cocktail before dinner the other night at 

the Waldorf. 

“Cocktail?” 
I hear you say cocktail? 
talk to me, if you wish to remain my friend. 
Do you think I’m Rockefeller?” 

“No; but a 

**Did vou have a notion that I hold it a disgrace to die 
rich? Well, if you do, don’t. I can’t afford to pay a 
million and a half fcra cocktail oftener than once a month, 
and that’s what one of those devil-mixtures cost me last 
week. Yes, Bill, $1,500,000. Explain? Cert! The other 
day 1 was here, in this same identical café, talking business 
with a party of men from Canada who had a mine to float. 
I listened to their story, and as they had been vouched 
for by friends whom I trust, and besides which I wasn’t 
separating myself from six cents, I believed them. I told 
them I'd turn the trick for them. They wanted only 
about $750,000 for it. I became quite enthusiastic as I 
thought of the fat and juicy curb market in our midst, and 


snorted the promoter indignantly. ‘Did 
Don't use that word when you 
Cocktail? 
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I suggested a 600,000 share company, par value of same 
five dollars each. Those blooming Canucks demurred at 
this. They said they didn’t want any water in theirs, and 
asserted that 300,000 shares, at five bricks per, was ample 
in their estimation. Did you ever? I stuck out for 
600,000 —it was only $3,000,000—but they insisted that 
300,000 shares were enough. There was a deadlock and 
I suggested cocktails—J ordered them. It was not my 
first drink and it made me feel so good-natured that I 
gave in to them. That stock went in a week. I could 
have sold a million shares, leave alone the 300,000 the 
cocktail made me consent not to issue. Cocktails? Take 
one with a strong dash of prussic acid, will you abe 

This is not afunny story. It isthe truth. That is why 
it isn’t funny, when you come to think of it. 


The Nipissing Sky-RocKet 


HE crazy excitement on the New York ‘ curb’’ market 

reached several degrees more than fever heat at the 
time of the Nipissing incident. It was one of those ro- 
mances of mining and stock gambling, one of those bits of 
luck’s legerdemain, that do so much good to a few for- 
tunate mortals and so much harm to so many illogical- 
minded optimists. A man bought a piece of mining 
property in the Cobalt district for a quarter of a million 
and he sold a three-quarter interest in it to three other 
capitalists for what he had paid for the whole. They 
formed a company, and then another to own the stock of 
the first. The capitalization of the latter was fixed at 
1,200,000 shares of $5 each—a paper valuation of $6,000,- 
000 for what cost them a trifle ever $250,000. When the 
stock was first brought out on the curb it sold below its 
par value, and even then the profit to the promoters was 
so big that many of the insiders sagaciously unloaded. 
The mine, however, turned out to be richer than the most 
sanguine had anticipated and the stock began to climb as 
the friends of the insiders who had been told how good the 
mine was began to buy. The entire Street in time was 
flooded with tips to buy. The astute veterans who had 
heard such yarns before smiled wisely and bought nothing. 
The inside party and the rank outsiders who knew no 
better than to believe wild rumors bought. Of a sudden 
the shares began to rise by leaps and bounds, to ten dol- 
lars, to fifteen dollars, to twenty dollars, to twenty-five 
dollars a share. And all the time there was a ‘‘market”’ 
for it—that is, a holder of a big block would have no trouble 
in selling his entire holdings without thereby smashing 
the price. But it was after the stock had crossed twenty- 
five dollars a share, or five times the par value, that the 
Street heard that the Guggenheims had bought 400,000 
shares at twenty-five dollars each, or $10,000,000 for one- 
third of the stock 

The maddened mob sagely argued that, if the Guggen- 
heims were willing to pay twenty-five dollars a share for 
stock that a few days before could have been bought 
under ten dollars, there was a profit in buying it above 
twenty-five, and they did, up to thirty-three. 

The Street heard that John Hays Hammond had said 
it was the richest silver mine in the world, that there was 
in sight something like $400,000,000 of ore. 

There was Fortune at her tricks again! A mine pur- 
chased by four men, three of whom had invested about 
$90,000 apiece, was now selling in the open market for 
nearly $40,000,000 and said to be cheap at that. This 
was making money with a vengeance. One member of 
the original syndicate, for example, was said to have 
made a profit of $12,000,000. 

A well-known operator bought a big block of the stock 
under five, and as the price rose in the early stages of the 
deal gave an order to sell at ten. He could not sell it 
because the stock refused to go above seven. He can- 
celed his order and, being called to Europe suddenly by 
the illness of a member of his family, heard no more about 
it until his return to New York a few weeks later. He 
then sold out his entire holdings at twenty-five and twenty- 
seven and cleared over a million dollars. It was a bonanza 
which the public had once had the opportunity to buy for 
a song. 

The tremendous advance in Nipissing and the heavy 
bona-fide transactions in the stock made the rest of the 
promoters very active on the curb. Mine after mine was 
brought out. Tips were distributed and more than one 
‘second Nipissing’’ was duly manipulated and hundreds 
of thousands of shares of utterly unknown mining com- 
panies were sold to people whose only reason for buying 
was that the golden lightning had struck some of their 
friends in Nipissing and it might be their turn to be struck 
next. The promoter who paid $1,500,000 for one cocktail 
asserts he sold $400,000 of his stock in one week and all 
in small amounts, the greatest being under $10,000. 
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The wiseacre of the Street did not hesitate to buy any 
mining stock that was active, for the inside market was 
then dull and profitless, and, if quick action was wanted, 
there was more of it in mining stocks than in railroad 
Outsiders heard of the big money that was made 
downtown and came downtown to make some. 

Many of the mining stocks so recklessly bought are 
worthless. But others are not. Nearly all of them are 
probably bringing higher prices than will ever be justi- 
fied by developments at the mines, but so many of the 
buyers are more interested in the stocks than in the mines 
that, if only the price goes up enough to unload at 
profit, they are content. Knowledge of this point of view 
is among the assets of all stock manipulators. And then 
look at Granby, at Cumberland-Ely, at Nevada-Utah, at 
Nipissing —all stocks selling at a few cents on the dollar 
and now ’way up on legitimate developments. 

The collapse in Nipissing precipitated no panic. The 
Guggenheims desired an extension of time on their option 
on the 400,000 shares of stock, for they pre ferred to 
forfeit a couple of millions, rather than to buy a clouded 
title. Of itself the story of the deal would mak« 
esting reading. The stock broke from above thirty to 
under fifteen, but even at the latter price a mine for 
which about $250,000 was paid was still selling for about 
$18,000,000. It is a big mine and the entire episode was 
characteristic. Many people took gamblers’ chances and 


lost. But think of those who won before the break! 
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The Trick Satchel 


IX years ago I resided in St. Joseph, M 
 clerking in a clothing store, and had saved about thir- 
teen hundred dollars. One day the proprietor handed me a 
circular from a ‘‘green-goods man” in Newark, New Jersey 

At the time I was a young man just off the farm a year 
and I had a curiosity to go into the matter. That evening | 
sent a night telegram as directed, saying, ‘Send particulars.”’ 

A week later I received a typewritten letter giving me 
prices on the ‘‘real money,” as they called it. 
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thousand dollars they would deliver fifteen hundr i No time was lost ir ng down t ! r had 
lars of the manufactured money, and for fifteen hundred a small new satche hich ‘ ‘ ney wa 
dollars three thousand dollars With every letter I re- ecured, and tf \ ed with black | ( 1 WAX 
ceived the address was different and always on another The ed me | ! h mone had | ht alor 
slip of paper, and always I was to telegraph my reply 1 At fir ought I said none, t notic the ' , 
kept this matter to myself except to mention it toa th began to laugt hen t the 1 had f el 
mate, who had about f dollars . t hundred r and are i j ‘ é 
savings. At last | receive le a nd-new hat in all pr ‘ ‘ ‘ che t we 
one-dollar Dill with two \y + 1 Es i i es I | i " t ud 
one end This, they ex he or diff Both of my ‘friend as the ed the ‘ 
between their money and Mactured t! vere 1 e-aye Ve roomed, nea ind } isa 
mint. ind er I ve ed ited One ther roposed 
1 took the « h other | our } atchel and show ‘ mone t the 
bank, and whi each | ‘ th fered Thev had rst te e th r of 
accepted the d i the r ! he said | i th ep to one end of tt 
1 wired this fact to my correspondent ising | I and | n ha npinned 
as instructed, and after two weeks came a car i One ! hed to u t, but the other acce] i 
worded letter that they had ‘‘investigated’’ me and | wa ! ‘ } ! nt as final i] was then in 
a A ig rhey were Tor immediate business.”” If 1 did ed herr tnt ana a ir hey broke 
not accept their offer by t am within twelve hour he seals tot I ne package, leavit 
receipt of their letter it would be withdrawn and further another ‘ f three th ind dollars wa 
mail or telegrams remain undelivered. This last lett counted 1 l t tl e, | ng each 
brie fly stated that | was to start at once for New Yor to th het nee e-point holes which 
City, bringing fifteen hundred dollars or three th nd I accepted as a i I enuinen Ihe 
dollars with me, say nothing to any one, and go he 1! vas |} bac I ite! 1 |} them tl 
way of St. Louis, Philadelphia and over a certain route fifteen hundred ‘ ‘ towethe r ned to the 
to New York City. I was to have a narrow, yellow ribbor I I , ‘ | itchel at 1 feet: | us one of 
through one of the buttonholes of the lapel of my coat. the horses remair I ed out t tie hit 
My roommate and myself made up our minds to inv: When I had n agalr ‘ al n mile and 
fifteen hundred dollars. I was to have two-thirds of tl they put me aboard a trai: h instruction take a 
profit, as I put in one thousand dollars, and my roommate — certain railroad out of Philadelphia to St. Louis, thence to 
one-third, as he put in five hundred dollars. 1 got a week St. Josep! I f 1 direction nd in due time ed 
leave of absence and started for New York with the fifteen at St. Joseph, and my roor ite andr elf drove to my 
hundred dollars pinned inside my undershirt fathe f to the | t f the i barn, and 
I left Philadelphia in the evening, and while on the way there, at the |} fr nigh pene he satchel 
to New York City the train stopped at a sma NY After Na 1 thinl per fifteen ile nply 
Here the car was entered by a couple of men —one ther looking at each other. Not rd w poken. Then we 
must have been in the car from Philadelphia—who came iughed 1 laughed the re, and silently drove back to 
to me at once, called me by name, referred to the | ness t t I at the rea il the next morning, and 
in hand, and asked me to get off at once with then ; @ \\ Heine i don't seem to be 
followed, and was driven to a house which we entered I ! he better for ‘ rest A 
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° THE CORRESPONDENTS 
? + WILLIAM (* Bill SPURLOCK, aged 48, the youngest of the broth 
S 7 of the Caton Echo and joint owner, with a mortgage, of the Zero Rar 
JONAS ("Con SPURLOCK, aged 57, president of the Consolidate 
Company, and stockholder and direct na dozen other trusts 
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Western State 
JACK SPURLOCK, the prod 





ASSIUS SPURLOCK, aged 61, multi-millionaire and Senator from a Middle | 








lam Through with Jack 


0 —In Which Jonas Wants to Know and Bill Telis Him 
to Bill. 
New York, February 10, 19—. 

Vy dear Brother William 

I confess that your last letter both pained and grieved 
me. But, so long as my own conscience approves my 
course toward my wilful and undutiful son, I can weil 
afford to pass over your strictures in silence. Nor do I pro- 
pose to answer your intemperate attack on my busir 
associates and myself. God has intrusted the stewardship 
of this country to a body of men who, with rare busin 
skill and sagacity, are developing its resources and 
ing about an era of inexampled prosperity. The hum} 
workman who is contributing his labor, the widow and the 
thrifty clerk who are intrusting their one talent to those 
gifted and capable men who are best fitted to admi 
it wisely, are sharing in this prosperity with the highest 

These chosen leaders at whom you sneer are il 
the earth; they are bearing the heat and burden of the 
day; and their rewards are not out of proportion to the 
arduousness of their labors. For they are doing a greater 
constructive work than the statesmen of past ages. The 
agitation against them is being systematically fomented 


From Jona 
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by the idle, the incompetent and the discontented —mer bombs rigt nd left rele f what it destro The 

who, contributing nothing, vet clamor for the reward of ted mmonplac of | ne the necessitie of 

the good and faithful servant They are being aided and ation re beit i ered by hare-brained 

abetted by dreamers and theorists, false prophets who megalomaniac nd ‘‘exposed"’ as crimes. I am indicted 

preach strange doctrines And these elf-seeking char- I sta I ! rebate fined in another fora ept 

latans, rogues, agitators, blatherskites and demagogue the is if the mar ho ps by trainloads should 

who appeal to the lowest instincts of the mob and pla I na i intage r the é , niy in occa i 

its basest passions, are simply exploiting the people for r id im threatened n adve ‘ iti t ! 

their own selfish end Sou because I have taken childret I re runnit 
No one, no matter what his station, not even a Senator vild in the streets and learning ever rt of depra 

of the | nited states ls ale Tron thre abuse or Soc il il i t I then r I ten I ! i 

istic penny-a-liner In one magazine | r 1 | r rit ( ed Gr ‘ 

attacked because I have ren ed Rae ! int ited eaten I tior ! 1 

dodderer, utterly out of sympat} vith modern ideas and vhen every « } ! 

methods -from the presiden f the Short Line I ‘ f our plants h heaper 

another, your brother Ca 1 fou i cked because ! 1 prot to sto And 

he threw his influence and hi ote against a easure tl i i i | | ny? it 

would have cut in two the price of stocks which are no he ! it} f ntet 

largely in the hands of innocent purchasers, ar have na con ‘ ‘ 

destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of values. Municipal nsidiously\ vhenever 1 erever | 

ow nership, Federal owne rship National control of corpora- tunit 

tions, legislative interference —Socialism —all the old ism But this is all beside the point. Iam thr I t 

and a hundred new ones, every form of popular madness I wash my hands of hin I have for I for the 

is stalking unchecked through the land, throwing its time Che Ch ro trial sir resu ‘ 
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* Let Well Enough 
Alone” 


of my confidence and the culminating disgrace of a son 
heading a strike against his own father. Jack is still in 
New York, and, though practically penniless, after run- 
ning through his Aunt Julia Spurlock’s legacy in a few days, 
he declines to accept my lawyer's offer of a suitable allow- 
ance contingent on his going to the Far West. He abso- 
lutely refuses to listen to reason. In fact, when Carver 
saw him a second time yesterday, the wretched boy told 
him to go to hell and attend to his regular practice. But 
it is impossible for him to stay here without creating a 
public scandal. After this last piece of madness, | fear 
that he is capable of any extreme of folly. He seems to 
have no sense of what is due to me and my position. So 
far there has been no unpleasant publicity, but any day 
may bring an explosion. 

Now, I want to ask, as a last favor, that you use your 
influence to get him to leave New York and to join you on 
your ranch. I will allow him one hundred dollars a month, 
provided he agrees not to leave the State of Colorado with- 
out permission. I will further allow you one hundred 
dollars a month so long as he remains on your ranch, 
You ought to get along well together. 

Yours very truly, Jonas SPURLOCK. 


From Bill to Jonas 
CAaNon, February 14, 19—. 
Dear Jona ™ 

Take Jack as aremittance man? Not on your life. I’m 
not running a private burying-ground for your mistakes 
ut here. If Jack ever happens along and strikes me fora 
ob I'll probably give him one on my own terms; but he 
can't come to me on yours. This is no place for quitters, 
pikers and four-flushers. There are plenty of them out 
here, but they’re not doing very well-——not nearly so well 
as they could do back East, where you watch a man’s 
cards and not his face during the draw. 

If it’s only the possibility of a public scandal over your 
plit-up with Jack that’s worrying you—and I judge from 
vour letter that this is the case—you might as well have 
that tooth out now. Jack is going to stay right in New 
York, unless for some reason of his own—not yours or 
mine he prefers Colorado. And I shouldn’t be surprised 
if, after he’s had time to work up the first wholesome appe- 
tite of his life-the appetite that a fellow gets when he 
doesn't know where his next meal is coming from — he'd 
develop into something of a pup. He won’t succeed in 
your way, though I'm sure he will in his own; but what- 
ever he does you may rest easy on one score— he'll never 
give you aux There's a streak of yellow in you, Jonas, 
and there’s one in Jack, too, but his happens to be pure 
gold. His vices, like your virtues, are all on the surface. 

So long as the man who carries the bigygest Bible and 
offers up the loudest prayer is the most religious; so long 
as the one who wears the best-cut tail-coat and the slickest 
silk hat is the most respectable; so long as the one who 
has the stickiest palm for money and the least respect for 
law is the most admired, you are safe in your shell of pom- 
posity and pretense But that time is pretty well over. 

History is still in the making, and the questions which 
look so dark and portentous to us now are but a fly-speck 
on its pages. They will be solved, they are being solved 
to-day, by the gradual education of the nation. Neither 
the tomtoms of the demagogue, beating the people to 
battle against the money devil, nor the frantic appeals of 
the ‘‘Captain” for the business interests to rally to his 
standard, because if he falls the innocent and the honest 





must fall with him, are befogging the issue or deflecting 
the nation from the path which leads toa right decision. 

Why not do a little thinking yourself, Jonas, and 
see if some of your ideas won't stand revision? Given 
the sense to know when to use it, the most valuable 
thing about a plant is the scrap-heap. Believe me, 
it’s just as useful to have one at home as at the office, 
just as important to dump antiquated ideas and 
methods on it as machinery. 

I don’t overlook the necessity of testing a new idea 
before accepting it; but you have only one answer for 
everything: ‘‘ Let well enough alone.’’ That attitude 
simply means that you are doing ‘‘ well enough,” not, 
necessarily, that others are; but we believe that one 
man may do too well for the good of a million men. We 
have no objection to any one’s making as much money 
as he can honestly, but we'd like to have a few of these 
hundred-million-dollar fortunes prove their pedigrees 

The fact of the matter is, Jonas, that the time has 
come when a lot of you big fellows who profess to 
hold your commissions as Captains direct from the 
Almighty have got to show us. For we little fellows 
are beginning to believe that your claims to divine 
inspiration for the coal business, and the steel busi- 
ness, and the railroad business are humbug. 

Of course, all this is what you call socialistic talk, cal- 
culated ‘‘to stir up class hatred.’ And you are quite 
sincere in this attitude, for once a man has lost the 
ability to deal honestly with others, he quickly loses the 
power to think honestly for himself. I confess to a good 
deal of impatience with the social cads who talk about 
“caste,” and the business bounders who talk about 

‘class.’ What place have ‘‘castes’’ or “classes’’ in the 
scheme of this country? There should be room for but one 
caste here —the Americancaste ; but one class—theworking- 
class. If there are others, you and your kind have made 
them. Incidentally, you have made many Socialists, 
though not so many as your fears, because just now 
Socialists are ‘‘news,”’ and command a disproportionate 
amount of publicity. It depends entirely on you and 
your friends whether they remain “‘news.”’ 

I cannot consent, however, to being called a Socialist, 
because I happen to know what Socialism is, and you do 
not. For you, it has been a handy bogy with which to 
frighten the children, and ‘socialistic talk’? has meant 
any kind of insistence on the just enforcement of existing 
law and the abolishment of your special privileges. 
Myself, I am simply the average American, and, like him, 
trying to raise my own average. Now, we want a little less 
scripture and a little more coal for our money. We want 
not only the hope of a good time in the hereafter, but the 
certainty of a good time on earth. We want the oppor- 
tunity to succeed in any honest way that we can, or to fail 
in any honest way that we damn plcase. We are willing 
to accept the natural and inevitable chances and hazards 
of this game of life, but we don’t want to play against a 
crooked wheel, or to have the house spring a wildcat on us 
in place of the regular kitty of commerce. We don’t envy 
any man his legitimate winnings, but we don’t want any 
holding out on ours; or ringing in of lallapaloosas; or 
welshing. We want a square deal in every game going, 
from marbles to railroading. We want our chance, ac- 
cording to our abilities, as they are great or small, without 
arbitrary restrictions imposed by any little group of 
“Captains”; we want our dues, whether much or little, 
without paying tithes to any self-appointed stewards of 
the country’s resources. In short, we want the full, free 
individualism that you fellows who shout loudest for it 
are rapidly making impossible. 

We don’t want any Isms, but we want some Y’s—hon- 
esty, decency and opportunity. We don’t want Socialism, 
because we don’t see any advantage in exchanging a set 
of illegal masters who can say what we sha’n't do, for a 
set of legal ones who can say what we shall. If all men 
were or could be born equal, Socialism might be possible. 
If all men ever are born free, the theory will no longer be 
attractive. As it is to-day, Socialism is apt to be the 
refuge of those who can’t make money, or of those who 
didn’t earn their money. Give wealth to the first, or pro- 
pose to take away wealth from the second, and you make 
individualists. Socialism, in short, is like those flawless- 
on-paper systems with which, every now and then, some 
one foes up against the bank at Monte Carlo. It’s a 
pleasant pastime, but it doesn’t hurt the bank. We’d like 
to have ideal conditions obtain, of course, but we don’t 
expect perfection in this particular world; we'll be satis- 
fied with a little more common honesty in your dealings 
with us for a starter. 

Yet so long as you fellows go through the country like 
the gipsy moth, stripping everything clean as you fly, 
people will continue to look for the bug that will fight you, 
and naturally there are many who will advocate remedies 
which are worse than the original pest. But the average 
American still believes in wealth and in property rights, 
and wants to conserve them. He has, or hopes to have, 
a bank account: he wants to have a larger one. But we 
are against stealing and homicide, whether by the methods 
of the sneak-thief, the second-story man or the footpad; or 
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by those of the railroad that gives rebates, the trust that 
puts out poisonous products, or the individual that robs 
little children of their health in his mills. This is the gospel 
of our discontent as I see it, and I believe that it is a healthy 
discontent. It does not demand confiscation of the mil- 
lions of the rich, but a guaranty against further confis- 
cation of the pennies of the poor; not discrimination 
against wealth, but a stoppage of discrimination against 
poverty; not a curtailment of the legitimate opportu- 
nities of capital, but an enlargement of the opportunities 
of labor; not great charities for the next generation, but 
a little more justice for this. It demands that the 
Captains purify themselves from within under pain of 
being purified from without. 

Public opinion is slow to mass around any reform, and, 
once crystallized, it may move with the swiftness of an 
avalanche or the slowness of a glacier; but, either way, 
something has to give. It is being crystallized now, Jonas, 
not by the newspapers and the magazines, for the press 
never creates—it only reflects—but by the campaign of 
education which, quite unwittingly, you have been con- 
ducting against yourself. The pay envelope, the meat 
bill, the coal bill and the gas bill are the people’s text- 
books of political economy. When the head of the house 
finds that the dividends on his insurance policy are van- 
ishing into the fourth dimension, he is for insurance 
reform. When the wife discovers that anything on your 
list is loaded with adulterants or preservative poison, she 
is for a pure-food bill. 

These magazine discoveries and exposures which excite 
your anger are only one manifestation, and that not the 
most significant one, of a widespread and ever-widening 
movement against your creed that ‘‘ Business is busi- 
ness,’ meaning that the dollar must be got at any cost of 
honor, health and happiness; that it may be followed up 
to the very doors of the penitentiary, provided one is agile 
enough to jump back before they close on him. There 
isn't the slightest use trying to confuse the present 
issue with the old question of States’ rights; or the new 
one, “ Does the Constitution follow the flag ?”’ or, “‘ If a hen 
and a half lays an egg and a half in a day and a half?” or 
with any of these fine and befuddling uncertainties. Nor 
will the country accept as a satisfactory answer to its 
demands a grandiloquent affirmation of the persistence of 
hot air, as ‘‘l am a Democrat,” or a passionate appeal to 
all that is best and flubdubbiest in our natures, as ‘‘ Be 
true to the grand old party of Lincoln.”’ Our protest is 


wholly against The Man With a Cold Deck, and all we 
want to know is, Do we get a Square Deal? I don’t believe 
that any system can give us more than this; but we won't 
be satisfied with any system that gives us less. 

Your brother, 


BIL. 





Safe in Your Shell of Pomposity and Pretense 


tear NEES 























XX 

HE Richmond World on the 

next morning published a 

ten-column « of the 
iniquities of tax-dodging corporations 
which waxed fat—and corresponding]; 
wickeder—by sucking the life-blood of 
the helpless people. Legalized leeches, 
the paper said they were, who, if they 
were but trodden upon by the righteous 
foot of aroused civic pride and the relent- 
less heel of common honesty, would exude | 
stolen millions from their insatiable pores 
There was a stirring appeal to the right- 
eous foot of civic pride, and the theme 
was a single word in big black letters 
DISGORGE! It might have been jaun- 
diced rhetoric, worthy of a Metropolitan 
Champion of the People at a cent a copy, 
but it was clear that the paper's indig- 
nation would last an entire ‘campaign 
against the tax-dodging corporations. 
All the railroads were accused of vampire 
practices on the people, but the World's 
“incontrovertible gralt “\ 
and ‘‘mathematical measurements of 
the thefts, past, present and contem- 
plated,”’ concerned the Virginia Central 
alone. The others’ turn, the paper 
darkly threatened, would come later, dis- 
honorable precedence being given to the 
Virginia Central because it was the most brazen offender 
of the lot. Sam and Darrell read the article together 

‘Say, that galoot can sling ink, all right, can’t he?”’ 
Darrell, laughing. 

“The Roanoke is accused, too,”’ pointed out Sam. 
was a trace of self-defense in his tone. 

“Of course. Why leave out the Roanoke? It would 
have been stupid, and I don’t suppose - 7 

“It might have been Leigh or the Judge,”’ 
Sam. 

“It might,” said Darrell dryly. 

“Why not?’”’ 

‘“Why not, indeed? 
newspapers.’ 

Sam did not answer. He did not like Darrell’s insinua- 
tion that the World’s virtuous campaign had been planned 
in a Wall Street office. But he admitted to himself rather 
dispassionately that Robinson was difficult to deal with by 
direct methods, and not everybody possessed the patience 
to sit down and calmly study ways and means whereby to 
persuade an inefficient railroad president not to continue 
to obstruct the march of progress. He himself felt a great 
desire to say to Robinson: 

‘**Look here, Colonel, sell me your stock at a good, fair 
price, because you have neither the ability nor the capital 
to do what is needed.”’ 

But that merely would wound the Ss vanity; it 
would turn the anger engendered by the telling of such a 
truth to such a man into sheer asinine stubbornness. Asa 
matter of fact, Sam's disgust at his father’s business 
methods, even at the outset, had probably been esthetic 
rather than ethical; more the shudder at eating beside a 
man who masticated audibly or misused his knife than the 
Yet, for all that his 
point of view had changed and was changing, Sam felt 
that the Colonel should not be n by the 
etlicient foe of inefficiency, who was even then training his 
long-range artillery on the unsuspecting Robinson. In 
ieciding, as Sam did, to give the doomed man one mor: 
‘hance, he was conscious of a magnanimity not altogether 
ousinesslike, for some of the money that he would offer 
might perhaps be better employed on the improvement of 
the road itself than on the increasing of Robinson's bank 
account. He must learn from Abercrombie the precise 
condition of the Colonel's finances, in order the better to 
judge to what extent he might be magnanimous without 
being too great an ass. Besides which, he did not have 
money enough to buy the Colonel's stock outright 

The lawyer received him with much cordiality and al- 
most immediately began to talk about the World’s attack 
on the Virginia Central. 

‘It’s the first shot. Wait until the real firing begins 

‘Have you seen the Colonel this morning?’ Sam. 
He had no desire to see the malevolent machinery actually 
at work. He merely wished to know if Robinson’s mood 
was more receptive, 

‘Oh, yes: He deplores the obsolesence of the 
duello, but talks horsewhip. To-morrow, I understand, the 
World will have something to say about the 
the land-development and trolley companies are trying to 
obtain from the city by dishonorable methods. I think 


pose 


statistics of 


said 


There 


interrupted 


They live here and they know the 


Colonel 


protest of an aroused conscience 
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“Money? Nasty Thing!" 
our friend will consider dynamite more 
hide.” The Judge’s humorously 
whence the inspiration of the articles came 
‘It doesn't seem quite a fair game, Judge 
thoughtfully, ‘but I will admit that Colonel 
a little difficult to convince by other methods 


adequate than ra 


pityving smile told Sat 


Robinson 


His owt 


dealings with the Central's optimistic president had com: 


to naught. The more than puerile tactlessness had beet 
because he had not then had clear 
sired to do. The ideas had 
fication 

He is all you say, Mr. Rock.” 

‘How can such a man have been president of a ra 

road ?”’ 

Well, he was younger and more active after the W 
of the best He did ( 
But that was before competition 


ideas on what he de 


since been undergoing clar 


and his social connections were 
enough in his day 
and before we awoke to the 
when scientifically developed 
trousers and a goate¢ He 


value of our natural resour 


He is an anachronism 
able to raise needed capital —before he had demonstrat« 

his inability to do systematic and intelligent worl Ever 
now, many people consider him a good railroad mar 
they Leigh of the R 

I don’t mention your father, because he is in a cla 


Colonel nis t 


cause have never seen a man like 
noke ° 
by himself. 


lieutenant, 


Robinson has this week lost 
Wither 


superintendent of the Ros 


poon, who s been appoint 





Ceorge 











a division 


fice in Wall Street 


oke’s seaboat 


i 





vy here 


Sam's mind jumped to an of 


man with a thousand eyes and ten thousand hands was at 


work, his gaze fixed on the ticker-tape, reading character 


that meant not dollars, more dollars, but far greater things 


a man at work, in love with work —big work —doing 


calmly, scientifically, relentlessly; not ¢/ 


had been cleared 


it as soon as certain fine points of ethics 
but And Robinson 

‘Major Witherspoon was the most popular man in the 
Central,”’ continued Judge Abercrombie blandly, ‘‘a 
from what I hear, the men—his 
talking of striking 
conditions are changed 
the Great Southern has been forced to promise an advance 

As for the 


what the raise 


old operating force 


unless wages are raised and cert 


Since the Roanoke raised wage 
to begin September first Central 

“Oh! So that’s 
aloud 


“T only know what it will mean 


meant ? mused Sal 


if the Central does 
do likewise Also what it will mean t« s tr 
does An increase Init opera 


matter.’ 





I suppose my father knows about this agitation 

Oh, ves Your father knows everything that is ge 
on in this State having bearing, ! ( « ( ‘ 
his own or any other r: ad As a matter of fact, eve 
if I didn’t write to him every day, he would know from the 
New York papers. They've all been receiving long d 
patches from their Richmond correspondents. You se¢ 
this railroad agitation has also a very interesting politic 


end to it 
He smiled 


of any other big corporation 


The Roanoke's credit was better than that 
n the State 


t He was it 


and its purse 


strings were tied the looses s chief adviser ir 
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Sampson Rock of Wall Street 
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Sam said 


is a good talker and was once 


king of doing 


pleasant position of actually ! 
being ible © help the Roanok: 
without at ‘ ame me heipi } 
wn personal politica piration F< 
now couid the pe Liclans, the Dig DORE 
and the utth ocal leader feel gratelu 


© the hberal Roanoke and not feel under 
personal obligations to the captivating 
wel wh I gh vhat caused the 
atitude No checks, cash only? if he 
had but own Sal son Rock earlier iv 
life, or if Sampson Rock had only owned 
he Roan er but there was s | 
me Some of the best-known Senator 
were or enarial William Abercrot 
Dit w hk Aa or x \ ore Smile i 
Judge wid Sam alter a pause ve 
ure ware that ¢ nel Robinson know 
} our projec in Austin County 
Of cour l ca tind out how 
leak« ( B t? World's arti 
houid helt ‘ t 
Darrell tried to secure a pledge of 
w rats ind better taciities 
Ot The Judge shook his head 
sorrowfull Darrell should have left it 
t the Honorable W. Abercrombie But 


was loval 


le W 


Rock and hi 


the Honoral A bercrom bie 


to Mr friends; wherefore 


he Honorable W Abercrombie apologized for Darrell’s 
ersig! by talking about Robinson It's just ike 
hir In id of welcoming his road's one chance of 
alvation, he immediately beheld instead a marvelous 
hange t personal fortunes and at once proceeded t 
talk about it He ir ply couldn't he ip it, Mr Rock It 
is curious that a Orn Optimists are supremely selfish, 
ind thei { W visions of the future are those of 
extreme short-sighted peopl Perhaps optimism is but 
iplimated fort f selfishness, eh He looked phil 
sophica Preset he became mildly indignant Nhy 
he has be ing, the last few days, to borrow hundreds 
f thousand of dollars on notes He already looks upon 














t real-estate schemes as actual dividend-payers and 
rarads incorporat paper gilt-edged collateral 
I he bank 
What alt the bank isked Sam 
The bar inswere Jud Abercromine with a 
I epre alt i t ere ‘ not of the 
| I si dt b ‘ ! h surprised if 
of the Colonel's loar were ™ encwed —- especially 
| \ (¢ i ontinue ce ne 
it proba A I i ! i iT wa look 
) ou reall think § J if A berer« bie asked 
idaont kt . answered It looks as if not 
é ey I wrest ‘ I © happen to Colonel 
Rot He t \ ie judicial mind 
1 r t ‘ ‘ ! he must presently su 
pect What he had mn et thougnt ol ispecting Phat 
vould I \ cl Die enlightenment must come 
if at al f Sampson R lL never bother muc} 
with the stoc arket, Jud I ld say, speaking 
ser ] tha ' it ne hort of it now 
1d a pre bad t i} You re not the ni 
OT Vno KI w the road shortcoming 
7 ippose not agreed Abercrombie thoughtfully 
4 4 t I sha watch the accumulating misfor 
t 1 the ~Colone h s e degree of personal interest 
A bererombis led appreciatively at the quiet 
r or tne pul ma phrase thereby crediting Sar 
lachiavellian subtleties Sam perceived this, | 
e was need to det anvthing Exaggerated regar« 
r the piniol f the world was a form of vanit +} 
Sampson Rock, for one, did not have 
ll wager a big, red apple that tl ue e of 
ible calar ‘ M n di me make the ha 
Ts i even those of wt h ¢ lor Robinsor 
dir r. Indeed, 1 think that twosuch banks will tl ‘ 
da niorr he Colonel that the sn id ilk ( 
il, and il possible ne would pre rte 
‘ hold the Colonel s aper ott b 
rhe Judge himself looked Mach | ’ 
r ‘ | rtr Cor er at y j ’ i ’ 
pre( «if my I ‘ 
vouldn't , , 
If there ! ca 
eT \ na it ‘ ‘ 
Sam shook |! head I ! 
I el My fathe if I 
Jud Gooe ‘ 


Judge Abercrombie smiled gratefully. The young man 
had complimented him very nicely. He was now sure of 
the confidence and personal regard of Sampson Rock's 
only son and heir, who, Morson had informed him, was as 
the apple of the Old Man’s eye. A very nice young man, 

The conversation had turned Sam’s thoughts to New 
York, to Wall Street, to the office of the finder of work for 
idle hands to do, and the distributor of prosperity for 
somnolent States and largess for faithful servitors and 
inexplicable misfortunes for dogs-in-the-manger. As he 
walked back to the hotel, his gaze on the ground, he saw 
his father with his keen eyes fixed on the tape, watching 
the battle--the modern battle of business, the modern 
struggle for life. It was like watching a boa- 
constrictor coiled crushingly about the writhing prey. 
The process of swallowing—slow, but so sure!—would 
But the boa-constrictor length- 
ened itself until it was a hundred, five hundred, a thousand 
miles and then split in two—thin, twin snakes of metal, 
eighty pounds to the yard—steel rails! 

A hard game it was—to the victim who was swallowed 
because he would not listen to reason. It was youthful 
ignorance that had made it seem easy to play it otherwise 
that epic day when he entered the boa-constrictor’s den on 
the return from the trip around the world. It was not 
possible to meet business people anywhere who did not 
think of money. And it came to Sam that this universal 
sordidness was not so ugly as it looked at first blush; it 
was natural that men should think of their own stomachs 
before they thought of other people’s stomachs, and also 
that some palates were more fastidious than others and 
required more expensive food. Fletcher was a good little 
chap; yet he was for himself. He would work hard at 
Austin and he really hungered to see a model plant; but 
Henry F. Fietcher, general manager. Judge Abercrombie, 
4 man to be trusted with millions, a man of ability, of 
loyalty —yet the Roanoke's lobbyist, with political aspira- 
tions of themselves praiseworthy, and as such a man who 
would be an incorruptible patriot; yet doing this dirty 
work blithely because it meant the sinews of his political 
war. Colonel Robinson, a pleasant, well-meaning man, 
inefficient because he lacked the relentlessness of the born 
executive manager; utterly unfit to run a railroad, and 
yet one of ‘God's optimists." He was constitutionally 
a non-money-maker, and yet to make money was all he 
was thinking of, so that it was difficult to deal fairly with 
him, because the more the philanthropist offered to do the 
more the well-meaning would-be money-maker wanted. 

To do, to accomplish, to leave the world the better for 
having lived, that was all that could be asked of a man. 
Progress was a struggle; common-sense dictated that it 
should proceed along the line of least resistance. A man 
who had a great deal to do must recognize the limita- 
tions of humanity, the brevity of life. The recognition of 
it explained Sampson Rock’s apparent ruthlessness. It 
ruthlessness—-merely an absolutely natural 

There was a goal ahead, and Sampson Rock 
hoped to out-race death in the effort to reach it. Sam 
hirnself now hoped to do many things before he died. Life 
to this boy of twenty-five suddenly became exasperat- 
ingly short as he visioned to himself the things that he 


might yet do 





presently begin. 


was —that 


impatience. 


A pedestrian jostled him out of his walking trance and 
Sam considered the problem immediately before him. 
Robinson's stock and the stock of other local holders he 
must get, because then he could say how important a share 
he should have in the Great Work. In Wall Street, in 
Virginia, the world over, everywhere, it was the same: 
people wanted money, and, moreover, hated to share an 
un xpected profit even with the man whose work, or whose 
prescience or whose knowledge of the march of events, 

He must get that stock 
and pay more for it than Sampson Rock or anybody else 
not, in the secret of the deal would dream of paying. Then 
there could be no bitterness, no wails, nothing worse than 
the whining self-re proach of the average ignoramus: ‘Oh, 
why didn't I know this stock was going higher!” 

He and Rogers would work together in the regeneration 
of the mismanaged Virginia Central. The sooner the 
control was secured the sooner the work would begin. 


alone made that profit possible 


That very day a battle royal raged on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchangs The press dispatches from 
Richmond, anticipating matters slightly, had it that the 
st s of Virginia had decided to bring suits to 
compe! the full and speedy payment of back taxes by rail- 


roads and other 


ern. authoritie 


corporations doing business in the State 


he amounts were not specified, but ‘‘it was said"’ that 


millions’’ were involved 


The news reached Gilmartin 


and he rewrote the iter His style may have lacked 





distinction, but the intimations of disaster were literary 


masterpieces ir 


= 


\ They even conveyed the im- 
pression that the writer knew the worst, but could not 
bring himself to tell it in all its naked hideousness, out of 
pity--the philanthropy of a man who was short of Vir- 
ginia Central stock and understood the psychology of fear! 

Then Sampson Rock did his best —and his worst. He 
distributed scores of selling orders among scores of brokers. 
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* But Talks Horsewhip” 


Some of them were given directly, others circuitously, 
several reaching brokers from Richmond correspondents 
no detail was too insignificant to overlook. The entire 
capital stock of the Virginia Central Railroad, it seemed, 
was offered for sale, urgently, without regard for price 
the action of panic-stricken holders the country over 
who not only feared but must actually know the worst. 
Other stocks were similarly pressed for sale. It was 
not a selling movement; it was an avalanche. Shortly 
before noon the news reached the Board Room that a 
receivership for the Virginia Central had been applied for 
which indeed it had, by an obscure firm of Richmond law- 
yers, who had received instructions to do so, accompanied 
by a telegraph money-order from New York for $1000 and 
the promise of more to come if they made enough noise. 
The instructions did not come from Sampson Rock, but 
from a professional gambler who was short of the market 
and used crude methods. But it helped Sampson Rock, 
for on the receipt of the news, orders to sell Virginia Central 
poured in from other people than Sampson Rock, people 
who understood now why Virginia Central had been so 
ominously weak for so many weeks: the rats had been 
leaving the sinking ship—that is to say, the insiders had 
been selling. Therefore the outsiders sold now—with the 
exception of Sampson Rock, who began to buy as soon as 
every body else began to sell. 

The market staggered, reeled crazily as though about 
to collapse utterly, for there was other bad news, other 
rumors, insistent, sinister—this man was in trouble, that 
firm was about to go under, another corporation would 
have to give up a hopeless struggle against insolvency 
until the black shadow of panic brooded over the Street 
and in a thousand gambler-hearts the chill of suspense 
froze the blood 

That was Sampson Rock at his best--or his worst. A 
confidential clerk with long sheets of paper before him 
jotted down sales and purchases and names of brokers and 
of stocks—not only Virginia Central, but a dozen others 
which the Old Man was using as projectiles to batter down 
what stood between him and the control of a discredited 
road. On these sheets he could see at a glance where his 
troops were and what they were doing, and when there 
were too many at one point and must prudently retreat, 
and where he could venture to throw a few thousands more 
A hundred times in an hour he made the fifteen-foot trip 
between the ticker and the tally-sheets, and listened to 
fifty telephone messages and heard reports from Valentine 
and from Dunlap, and gave more orders, 

His own pet, Roanoke, had, of course, 
rest, but while he sold it quietly with his left hand he 
bought it ostentatiously with the right, so that men who 
watched perceived unmistakably that Roanoke, though 
weak, had friends and must not be attacked too recklessly. 
This enabled Rock to reduce his home garrison without 


over-great risks 


suffered with the 


Gilt-edged investment stocks were as 
weak as the worthless, even weaker at times —those times 
that Sampson Rock himself sold them for effect. But in 
Virginia Central his attacks were fiercest savage on- 
slaught after onslaught, whenever it looked as if it might 
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rally, using to the utmost the great human factor of fear 
Tirelessly he hammered the doomed stock, and under th« 
impact of his blows the price went down to thirty-three, 
to thirty-two, to thirty-one, to thirty, to twenty-nine. 
Then it was that everybody else sold. And then it was 
that, while he commanded six brokers to keep on selling, 
he instructed ten to buy it, and to the last one of the ten he 
told, by word of mouth, in the private 

office—a tall, smooth-faced, delicately- 

PD built young man, almost a boy, whose 
mind was as a machine made of polished 


on as ° 
{2p,= steel and smoot hly oiled: 
2 GE? ‘*Eddie, go over to the Board and buy 
A wer Virginia Central for me. Don’t wait for 


NAL bargains. Buy it steadily. Follow it 
Don’t bid it up at any time, but don't 
let up. Keep close to the sellers and 
take all that comes. Don’t draw atten- 
tion on yourself, but let as little get 
away from you as you can.” 

The stock closed at thirty-one that 
night, the entire market somewhat above 
the lowest prices of the day, but very 

feverish and unsettled. The slaughter had been 
“appalling,” according to the commission-houses 
whose customers had been duly slaughtered to enabik 
one man to give a hundred thousand men the chance 
to sweat in coal mines yet unopened and blast-furnace 
yet unbuilt. But that one man had recovered fron 
the battlefield most of the solid gold bullets he had 
fired, buying back at little or no loss the blocks of 
various guiltless stocks he had sold to depress one 
particular guilty stock. Also, after Dunlap’s clerks 
had worked late into the night, he found he had sold 
and repurchased 230,000 shares of various stocks and 
was “long”’ only of Roanoke and Virginia Central. Of 
the first he had perhaps 9000 shares more than he had 
owned inthe morning. But of Virginia Central he now 
had 87,000 shares. He needed 75,000 shares more 

He had done not quite as well as he had expected. Evident- 

ly the floating supply was smaller than he had supposed 

All had been forced on the market that a decline could fore: 

The rest he must get by paying more for the stock than the 

foolish holders would think it was worth. They would 

think this because they would know only what the road 
could earn under such a management as Robinson’s. 

The upward campaign would begin in earnest as soon 
as he had bought at private sale whatever stock could be 
picked up in Richmond—the bull campaign that was to 
make people sell because they would fondly imagine they 


were selling half-dollars at sixty cents. They would 
think that in another month. 
XXI 


HE letter that Sam received that evening from his 

father was not long, because Sampson Rock wrote it 
with his own hand and he was too busy to spend much 
time in autograph missives. He wished to know what 
Sam was doing, and ended with: 

I hope you are having a nice time and are learning some- 
thing. If you’ve found something good I'll help you, but 
don’t be too reckless with your own educational expenses 
Don’t write, but come back and tell me. 

Your loving Father. 

Sam himself had no desire to answer by mail, but neither 
did he wish to return to New York just yet. He felt cer 
tain the Old Man had not secured enough Virginia Central 
stock, and it was only a question of a few days before h« 
would send Morson to Richmond to gather up what cer- 
tificates could be bought there. Then the price would 
begin to advance on the Stock Exchange on the final 
clean-up. All of which would render Sam’s task the more 
difficult. 

Darrell reported that they had sixty-eight per cent. of 
the Austin Iron Company safe in hand and that people 
were beginning to talk suspiciously. 

‘We'll have to form a syndicate, I suppose, to reorganize 

Sam looked at Darrell for confirmation 
And nobody can help you in that like your 


the company.” 

“Of course. 
father, Sam.” 

‘*Nobody can,” assented Sam. He thought a moment. 
‘It's part of the general development scheme.” 

Darrell nodded. The Virginia Central deal interested 
him only indirectly in that it would help the profit on the 
Austin Lron enterpriss He told Sam 

‘We'll sell the stock to the new company at par, taking 
first mortgage bonds in payment and a bonus in new stock 
More bonds will be issued for working capital and enlarge- 
ment of the plant, and, as your father said, the Virginia 
Central might guarantee the bonds. We'll 
then, and i 

* Jack,” said Sam, * 








I am more interested in seeing the 
plant enlarged and modernized and in watching Rogers 
perform his wonders on the road while we leave the finan- 
cial end to the old gentleman. I want to see for myself 
how a railroad is changed from a tin-pot into a dividend- 
payer. This is a matter of years, and so the velvet does 
not appeal to me just now.” 
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“Tt does to me, very much, seeing that I am old and 
feeble-minded. Kindly mat- 
ter, kid.” 

“Oh, you be hanged!” 

‘Maybe I will. But I have a duty to perform toward 
the future Mrs. Darrell. I'm sure she'll be extravagant, 
and I am one of the kind that can't deny them anything. 
You are about to graduate from the kindergarten. Very 
soon it will dawn on your startled understanding that you'll 
have use for the filthy lucre, microbes and all. I repeat 
dispassionately that your game is to squat beside your 
poor father and soak up sense while your back molars 
grow. Of course, having been at it nearly a month now 
you know a heap. Your picnic is nearly over and now 
comes the ennobling sweat —now that you'll have to raise 
money. If you are a labor-saver, you'll just let your 
father write a half-dozen letters to his particular friends 
Do you know why that’s all he'll have to do? 
those particular friends have always made money when- 
ever they’ve answered his previous letters and inclosed 
their little checks. }ou may be satisfied with one per 
cent. cash and ninety-nine per cent. glory; but not so the 
friends. One per cent. and no risk is good, but forty per 
cent. and no risk is better. The forty for mine. I'll even 
take my chances on making it fifty, to show there’s no 
hard feeling.” 

“Supposing you tried to float the new company ?”’ 

“‘IT guess I could doit. But you'd get better terms from 
your father, who will probably waive his commission so 
that you may learn business by playing at it with the 
calcium-light beating on your lovely, upturned face Vy 
friends wouldn’t waive anything, except the chance to 
make your share as little as possible, 
creatures who want to get the dust quick and plenty. 
Sabe? I lean toward Sampson Rock, Esquire.”’ 

‘] want you to make a good thing here, of course, Jack; 
you know that. But why can’t I be satisfied if we make a 
big plant of the Austin Iron Company ? 

“‘In the name of the Prophet, figs! If I were Sampson 
Rock's only son, every time I felt like making money 
I'd look in Bradstreet’s and then I'd fill with scorn at 
the sordid world. Money? Nasty thing! What's it good 


consider my feelings in the 


Because 


being de S} icable 


for? Yachts? Game preserves? Country houses? Auto- 
mobiles? Fifth Avenue shacks? What are such things 
to me? I might, of course, 
want to run a gentleman's 


farm and raise things on it, and, 
if the money held out, I might 


incorporate a society of one 

for the encouragement of the | 

histrionie art.” | 
Sam smiled _ perfunctorily 

He said, thinking of Robinson's } 


obstinacy: ‘‘Jack, did it ever 
strike you that it is a hard job | 
to make people believe you're 
not an ass when you tell them | 
vou want to do something else 
besides making money?” 

‘Not an ass, exactly, Sam 
do not be hard on yourself; just 


a lunatic.” Darrell smiled | 
Then he went on_ seriously 
“Sam, you are a nice chap,.but | 
you are young. The only fool- } 
ish thing your father has ever 

done, that I can find out, is 
to have let you wear short | 
dresses too long He might 
better have made less money 

and wasted a quarter on a 
barber to cut your curls when 

you were twenty-one. Let me 

tell you right here that it’s 
nothing especially creditable 

to you that you don’t care 
about making money. You've 

never had to make it; you've oe te. 
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was in doub 


get that he 
whether it was not nobler to return penniless to the ble 


was strong enough to fill. He 


Fast and die painfully, but with an immaculate soul. It 
took three coughing spells and the sight of a blank ce 
tificate all ready to fill out by an impatient doctor before 
he ‘seen his duty and done it He owns the joint now and 
is almost fat. Do you want my serious and disintereste 
aay ice 
Let’s hear it,” said Sam cautiously 

“All right, Scotchy. Well, then, return to New Yorl 

tell the Old Man what you've done—casually observing 


that yours truly is 
good faith—-and suggest that you want to form a new con 

pany t take in his coal lands and our iron company He ll 
do anything you ask when you further assure him that i 
are resolved to make your headquarters in Richmond and 
learn practical railroading as well. Then, get the best men 
you can hire and tell them to go ahead and do their best 
They will understand what you mean —to wit, dividends 
and don’t get a soul-spasm. Let them alone After 
or three years you will hike back to New York, your des} 
alongside of the old gentleman's, and just absorb. By 
that time you will be married. You will let your children 
go to public school. It doesn’t mak¢ difference if 
they go in an automobile as long as Micky Reilly can show 
your oldest that money doesn’t always prevent black eyes 
When they grow up, don’t let them be 
Far better to go into poetry. You can publish their son- 
nets at your expense and suppress the edition, thus doing 
your duty as a fond father and as a public-spirited citizen 
At the age of seventy-five you will expire to slow music, 
much lamented by the men who helped you to become 
beastly rich so that they themselves might not be beset by 
the temptation of great wealth; and you will join poor 
old Jack in the happy hunting-grounds where we can sw 
long yarns and never go near the stock-ticker 
basement 


in this deal with vou, as an evidence 


two 


any 


mining engineers 


ap 


**Good shot,” laughed Sam. Darrell was a better and 
the same manner of 
speech “Then, first we will increase our holdings of 
Virginia Central in Sydney’s office, and then we 
our genial friend Robinson and his friends a 


Then back home to fall on the 


cated He went on, falling into 


will give 


ast {i 


paternal 


chance 
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had it made for you and it's 
meant nothing. It suddenly 
bursts upon you that playing marbles is not exciting. 
You decide on adult games. What happens? Money- 
making is vulgar. The real stake is not the plated loving- 
cup, but the glory of the victory. Everybody else wants 
both, but you are better than the others; so you'll donate 
the cup to thin-blooded, flat-chested teetotaler. 
Everybody is selfish, but that doesn’t mean that every- 
body will spike the other runners to keep them from hav- 
ing a fair show at the cup. You've been pottering around 
for a week doing something else besides playing polo, and 
one moment you think one thing and the next another. 
You are full of the excitement of the game, but I shouldn't 
wonder if you are a little Ethical Society all by yourself. 
In the mean time, while your father is getting there, 
having what you call a soul-crisis. You remind me of a 
‘lunger’ I knew in Colorado Springs once. That's what 
he had while he was thinking of the righteousness of work- 
ing in a gambling-house, that being the only job he could 


some 


you re 


‘ 





“You Would Get $3,250,000 Cash in a Month” 


inforn him that we have the deciding vote —- and won't he 





please be nice to the mob, also to Darrell! 

‘Get a gait on! Lei’s tackle Robinson at the club to 
night,’’ said Darrell, ‘‘and have it out 

They were smoking plac idly when Colonel Robinson 
sauntered in. His manner was a trifle constrained. But 


Darrell was as jovial as usual and Sam smiled pleasant 

**What’s the Colonel? 

‘I understand,”’ answered Robinson with 
politene ss, “ that you have been getting opti 
Iron Company stock?’ 

“Yes; options, instead of bi 
answered Darrell amiably. ‘‘ You see, 
of coming to some agreement on rates 
Colonel; am I too optimistic?” 

Robinson looked suspiciously at Darrell, who looked 
particularly conciliatory, then at Sam. Darrell was the 


news, "asked Darrell 

a rather cold 
yns on Austin 
ing the stock outright, 
I still have hopes 


W hat do you Sa 


mat husiness with His New York correspondert 
had w en that Darre a well-known mining expert 
ind 1 e-ow ner wit! poi ot rees I ‘ n and 
‘ ‘ New Ye ‘ Lond 
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mar t { is were I yy i 
f the Western th ne proba 
} ! Ch M ane ; t t I 
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The importar } Robinson was that Darrell had 
ar i. ( . That pow became doubl uv 
portant since the bar i1dde began aispia\ lea 
nes oratorical a ‘ renewals of note some of 
the verbal pror st he Colonel in the Capital Park 
enterprise had bee cancels he nstable fmends havir 
become eva e in their explana ns, but obvious! leter 
mined r t I as! he decline in Vir " 
Central stock had « atan inopportune time, f 
ifeiong Da ingely enough, now sted 
on the 1 bye } | St these New Yorke 
did not } vy | at There ‘, he answered 
Darrell with a sor f is inflexibil 
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1 1 He had t ble ft own and was willir 
o receive help. Give help | ildn’t, but he was willi: 
to say he might d It didn't t ar 
We aid Dar e We ame here con 
ditions in Ne York have become less favorable for a big 
ndust il | nh ock-market has beer WeAK, 
and until the present hiquida 
tion 18 over and forgotten, ¢ ap 
OTT oN ‘ will sit tight. I myself 
hink that in the fal! conditior 
1 ie propitiou 
( liom l | not take 
al ay frankly that 
t nadequacy of the facilitic 
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WHO'S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Peter Porter 


RS. O’LEARY’S 

cow kicked over 
Chicago, which was 
quite an accomplish- 
mentforacow. Peter 
Porter's cow kicked 
over one of the neat- 
est, most compact and 
most powerful polit- 
ical organizations in 
New York State, and 
that was somewhat 
of an achievement in 
the way of kicking, 
also. 

Peter Porter's cow 
was an ordinary cow 
of commerce, a calm, 
contemplative, incon- 
spicuous cow when Peter Porter seized her and made her 
1 cow militant, a bovine Jean d'Arc. She crusaded through 
the Thirty-fourth Congressional District of New York with 
tossing horns and tail rampant. She demanded justice 
from the farmers and they followed her in such surprising 
numbers that James W. Wadsworth, who had represented 
the district in Congress for twenty years, was defeated 
by more than five thousand votes. The cow militant 
rmilitated 





Peter A. Porter, of Niagara Falls 
Who Defeated James W. Wadsworth 
for Congress in the Thirty-fourth 
New York District 


Peter Porter's Proud Predecessor 


H* WHO assails the cow shall perish by the cow. Wads- 
worth assailed her. He put indignity on her— not once, 
but often. Only last spring, when the question of meat 
inspection was uppermost, Wadsworth, in his capacity as 
chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, refused 
to allow the label on the can to be dated, and otherwise 
tempered the bill to the satisfaction of the packers, the 
people thought That date on the label was the cow 

sult that made the most resentment. Wadsworth stood 
out against it, and won. In winning, he mixed it with 
President Roosevelt, and two letters that are now historic 
came out of it. While the voters in the Thirty-fourth 
District are fond of the cow and raise cows in great num- 
bers, they are fonder of the President, and they rebuked 
Wadsworth by putting the date on his own label, which 

ite is March 4, 1907, when he will leave public life at 
high noon 

Another of Wadsworth’s cow slights was his defeat of 
what the farmers thought was proper oleomargarine 
legislation some years ago. The farmers were bitter then, 
but they did not succeed in doing anything. They had no 
cow to lead them on to victory. This fall 
was the time. It was not only the psycho- 
logical moment, but the psychological cow 
appeared in the offing, chaperoned by Peter 
Porter, and Wadsworth got the worst drub 
bing any man who ran for Congress this 
vear received. The irony of it all is that 
Wadsworth is .a cow expert himself. He 
of them on his broad acres in the 
Genesee Valley, and he raises beef cattle 


Peter Porter's Private Plans 


His family owned the America 
ran alongside the Falls and the rapids, and 
owned Goat Island‘and the Sisters and the 
rest. This was the same as owning the Falls 





P' TER PORTER lives in Niagara Falls 


i land that 


because the tourists had to pay toll to the 
Porters before the y could get down to the edgs 
of New York took over the Porter property 
and made a public park of it. That deprived 
the Porters of an occupation, but it enriched 
them considerably, and they kept on living 
in the village 

Peter A. Porter has had political ambitions 
foralong time. He served in the New York 
Legislature for aterm or two, ran a bank, and 


of the water. Twenty odd years ago the State 


“ollected books, manuscripts, pictures and 
everything else in that line that related to the 
Niagara Frontier. This gentle andsomnolent 
ecupation made a gentle and somnolent 
person of Peter A. Nobody took him very 


seriously, although his family name was potent in that 
region. He went along, year after year, with his prints and 
Jesuit Relations and History of the Voyageurs and all that, 
and accumulated a stock of knowledge about the early days 
along the Niagara that was most interesting and instruc- 
tive, but that had no bearing on the politics of the district. 

All these years, though, he was nursing that ambition. 
He kept a wary eye open. When the Wadsworth explo- 
sion came, and it was seen that Wadsworth was not only on 
the wrong side, from a popular viewpoint, of the meat 
controversy, but was politically wrong, from a Republican 
viewpoint, because he was at odds with the President 
about it all, Peter Porter walked out of his library and 
said he was a candidate for Congress. 


Peter Porter's Peculiar Position 


HE men of the Wadsworth machine laughed. Here 

was their candidate, who had been elected ten times 
by large pluralities, and who controlled the machinery in 
his district. Porter was a good fellow, but he had been 
browsing in his books too long. It really was absurd. 
Besides, Wadsworth was very rich and Porter had but 
little money. There was no danger from Porter. 

In the mean time, there were demonstrations in Wy- 
oming County. F. C. Stevens, who had been a State 
Senator from the Wyoming district, had incurred the 
enmity of Wadsworth, and when the State was reappor- 
tioned Wadsworth took Stevens’ county off Stevens’ old 
district and tacked it on a strange district. The Wads- 
worth fellows thought this was a good joke, too. It 
eliminated Stevens, and they congratulated themselves 
on the acumen of Wadsworth. The difficulty with this 
deal was that Stevens refused to be eliminated. He 
thought he would run for Congress, but Wadsworth had 
the machinery and had no difficulty in getting the nomi- 
nation. The Wadsworth fellows laughed again at this 
That was the second time Stevens had been eliminated 

Now, it happens that Stevens has as much money as 
Wadsworth, That means he has a great deal. Thus, 
when Peter Porter stepped out and said he was a candidat: 
for Congress, Stevens stepped out, also, and told him to go 
ahead. He said he would finance the campaign. Porter 
was nominated by independent Republicans. The Dem- 
ocrats indorsed him, That put him squarely in the field. 


Peter Porter Perused Public Prints 


ECAUSE a man is interested in a particular branch of 
Americana does not argue he reads nothing but the 
books that pertain to his hobby. Porter had been reading 
the newspapers. He knew all about the beef squabble, 
and he knew the people in his district were mostly farmers. 
He had aninspiration. Hisnomination by the independent 





Republicans gave him a place on the ticket and he needed 
an emblem for the ticket. He selected the cow. 

The campaign began with the Wadsworth people calmly 
confident and with Porter pointing to the cow as an 
institution that must and shall be preserved. Stevens 
stood by loyally. He paid out whatever money was 
necessary, and Porter went from one end of the district to 
the other, championing the cause of the downtrodden cow. 
Porter promised the farmers he would put the date on the 
label on the can. He promised the cow would always get 
the best of it when he was in Congress. He spoke every 
day, always for the cow. Wadsworth was defeated. 

The cow did it. That is the poetical way of putting it, 
for there is poetry about a cow, as we have been assured by 
some of our leading poets. Still, there was another side 
to it that had its effect. Wadsworth was running, not 
only against the cow and Porter, but against the President. 
The people in the district did not like the row Wadsworth 
had with Colonel Roosevelt and they mostly sided with the 
President. Porter and his cow were the beneficiaries of 
the President's tremendous popularity. 


Peter Porter's Promised Program 


)RTER was not surprised. He expected the cow to 
win. He says he intends to go all through his district 
and find out what the people want and then come down to 
Washington and get it. Further than that, he intends to 
put the date on the label on the canned goods, so all who 
eat may read. This is a fairly ambitious program. What 
Porter will get when he comes to Washington, as successor 
to and the Republican who defeated Wadsworth, a very 
popular member and one of the oldest in point of service, 
will be an appointment on the tail-end of the Committee 
on Ventilation and Acoustics; for the leaders of the House 
do not like to have their friends beaten by men who or- 
ganize bolts against them, and the same leaders, almost, 
who are in power now will be in power when Porter takes 
his seat. Porter will be given opportunity to put the date 
on the acoustics, but he will not come within hailing dis- 
tance of any legislation about the cans or about the cows. 
Any man can make a campaign with a cow, on a cow 
and about a cow, but there are very few people, very few, 
who can legislate for the cow. Still, Porter’s cow is an 
extraordinary cow. She did wonders in the Thirty-fourth 
New York District. Perhaps if Porter rides her down 
the centre aisle of the House and charges full-tilt against 
the rules he will be able to do something. Still, they are 
very strict about having cows in the House. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Elbert Hubbard, the lecturer and writer and thinker 

and all that, used to be in the soap business in Buffalo. 
He was the man who invented the plan of 
giving away furniture with soap 


€ Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, is taller 
and weighs more than any other Senator. 


€ Champ Clark, the M issouri Ry pre sentative 
and orator, says he wanted to be a prize-fighter 
when he was younger. 


@ George Harvey, the Washington restaurant 
keeper who invented the steamed oyster, has 
retired from business with a fortune made out 


of his invention. 


€ James Rudolph Garfield, Commissioner of 
Corporations and soon to be Secretary of the 
Interior, is try ing to de velop himself into an 
after-dinner speaker. 


¢ John F. Lacey, of Iowa, one of the veterans 
who was defeated for Congress this year, is the 
father of the Lacey Song-Bird Law, which 
protects the song-birds from slaughter by 
feather-hunters. 


€ Justice Harlan, of the United States 
Supreme Court, seventy, gigantic and healthy 
asacountry boy, doesn’t believe in cold baths. 
“‘T never put cold water on my warm skin in 
my life,’’ he says. 


C He nry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and discoverer of the ‘‘gray 
wolves of the Senate,” always eats a hearty 
meal before he goes to bed, which may be the 
reason he made the discovery 
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AM asinger. I was brought while a 
baby from Italy to New York. And 
in this place so immense, so deep and 

swift, so dramatic, | remember many 
pictures. 


My young mother was looking out of 
our tenement window in the dark. She had 
waked me from a frightful dream in which 
little purple goblins had me on a ship, and 
out of the sea a tremendous gray hand, all 
dripping, kept coming up toseize me! Then 
mightily I howled! And I was awake in 
her arms—my teeth chattering. 

“Tesoro mio!” she murmured tenderly, 
and laughed very low. “ mio!’ She 
rocked me and hummed an old ballad about 
the good fairies that live deep inside the 
Italian mountains. At last she put me again 
in the bed and sang—so softly, till she 
thought me all asleep. And now she sat by 
the window, close to my pillow, for our one 
room was very small. She sat staring up 
through the airshaft, which sank five floors 

like a well. 
vivid blue sky; the big, silent half-moon 
hung between two black chimneys. And up 
through the shaft came a deep throbbing 
whir, whir, whir from the big sweat-shop 
below. 

She was so beautiful that Ishivered. Her 
great, dark face was in her hands; her hair, 
black and rich, flowed down into the dark; 
her bare elbows were on the sill, her strong 
arms curving up. Her thick, red lips were a 
little parted, and her bosom moved as she 
breathed, and her e es were de epand shining 

How intensely she was thinking! The 
muscles of her face grew stiff and her breath- 
ing came faster. But then she laughed a 
sudden, low laugh, her lips twitching 

**How fearfully ugly he is! And what a 
tremendous nose! 

She stopped short. Her lips set hard, 
her face settled deeper in her hands, and she 
frowned up at that moon. Isat up —excited! Quickly | 
turned a fine, long, swift somersault—alas! Too far! 
Bang went my head on the foot of the bed. And she 
sprang up. And we had a fine time for nearly an hour 

till my eyes grew drowsy and rough inside. But still 
she held me tight, and so I fell asleep 

My mother was twenty-two. I had been born in her 
little old town near Naples My father, she said, was the 
handsomest man in all the mountains there. He had 
come to New York, and had sent for us, but soon after we 
came he was killed on the docks. So the priest had found 
her work in this sweat-shop—finishing coats and pants 
At six in the morning she brought up on her back a huge 
pile, and here she sewed till these were done; then other 
piles—in the rush season, till midnight. In the morning 
she would sing gay old songs and tell me thrilling tales of 
war and love, and stare at my face 
pictures far away 


Tesoro 


Close above was a piece of 


' 


her big eyes seeing 
Till I pulled her dress and looked up 
very solemn —waiting. And at this she would laugh and 
roll me. But toward night she would sew faster, with her 
head bobbing down and her hair over her eyes 

I had an old red ball, big and light as air. Once it 
rolled out on the dark, narrow landing. I ran out, I dived 
and clutched-—but too late! It dropped—and now, with 
my ear close to the rail, | could hear it sof bump the 
railings below —bump, bump, bump! 

Now I might lose that ball! I started downstairs, on 
my first trip from home—one step at a time I heard 
another boy going down one flight below me. Perhaps he, 
too, Was after that ball! In vain I strove for more speed 
my legs were short and chubby and each stair was a little 
hill. My mother called. And then I cried to the boy 

“Come back! Don’t you hear your mother calling?’ 
He stopped till I could almost clutch him. Then on we 
raced to the bottom, and here was a gaslight and I could 
see the ball. I took a big jump and my head hit his back 
and down we fef on our noses. And while I howled I 
crawled to the ball and grabbed it For it was the only 
toy I had. 

Our mothers spanked us so hard that we became fine 
friends. He was seven years old and I was six 

‘You are nothing but a baby!” he would ery You 
don’t know how to work! 

This made me so angry that we had a hard fight in 
dark, and he beat me. Then he took me into his mother 
two rooms, where his five brothers and sisters of all sizes 
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A Voice from the Sweat-Shop 
By ERNEST POOLE 











And I Loved to Watch Their Eyes Kindle 


To These Faces I Sang 


at on the floor round the chair of their stout, good-nat 
} 


mother; the mother and the older ones sewed, while the 


three s g out thread M chun 





‘St Were pul 





down, crossed his legs, grabbed a coat, and began jerking 


out the loose threads—-smiling happily to himself. Or 
once he glanced up at me I stood very uneasy LOW 
rubbing my back where he hit me. No one spoke; on! 
the little girls giggled; till he chuckled and whispered 
‘This boy is only a baby He cannot worl And 
this the whole family laughed and roll 1 


Now my 


soul was black as night 
r 











Come out here!"’ I shouted. Out he came | 
no baby! I cried my chest heaving ! can worl 
good as you!” He laughed I gave him a swift ¢ 

Let me work!”’ I sobbed I will show . 

All nt he said, delighted 1 will let you he 
me.”’ Sol went in And in an hour my back was achir 
But when I stopped to rest he grinned and the litt 
giggled. SoonI worked, till the big mother began cookir 
a pot of spaghetti Il went upstairs and told my mother 
al 

“So now Iam no baby!”’ I cried Come down ar 
him I am not! She laughed and seized me in her art 
es,’’ she cried, ‘‘ now you area mat I 
is letting you work and is paying you nothing! It will be 
like that —-coats and pant all vour life! Her laughing 
grew lower and stopped. She bent her head till her fac 
pressed on my shoulder ? 
But’ you shall not work that way!” she whispers 
Not the sweat-shop! Avain she ‘ ilent 

But I can never do it!’ ne aid at last He 
ugly! And what a voice! 

One afternoon I was alone in our room, pullir 
threads. My mother had gone down for more pant 

I heard a voice coming up the tair inving It 
was harsh and deep and false; it stumbled and rose 
loud, gay shout! I imped uj 1 stamped! § 


music! 
Then in came i { 
this—a red-headed Italiar His hands and legs, his ba 


and stomach, neck and face all were f Three | 
bunches of red hair stood on his double chin. His little 
eyes were proudly sparkling! H vas ju ‘ r I 
song in a roar, with his head thrown back and ! ! 





throat 


my life 


me 


shi 


came in trom 
me. Her lips were twitching with fun 
but she thanked him and said 

Now, please let me work, or your 


coats and pa 


nt 
nt 


behind him 


s will never be 


Never mind my coats a 


he said 


mey, too l 


grinning 


ar 


My sho 


| can laugh and sing 


1 getting rich 






and caught 


aone 
nd pants,’ 
p 8 not ail 
1 can spend 


and soon | 


ill marry, and what a good time my wift 


Shall hav e! 

He looked at her hard and laughed 
Then he drew a deep, inspired breath — and 
sang! In our little room this was frightful! 


e shivers rushe 


dropped open 


he 


ha! 


d through me, my jaw 


mis voice Was 


He turned slowly and frowned 


d at my mother 


know He w: 








worse than 


Then he 


as never in Naples Ha 
hose songs at nig! He airted 1 
ther’s favorit our love son | glared 
( eized her sew nt 
You itsand par he cried How 
v can I finis! me 
{ i ind pa he growled But a 
lat tl I I u ha d 
lor r foolist was hard and strong and 
rried Ye he said We are behind 
bi ‘ he No re ther 
.' ‘ ‘ i t 
all V rk hard Please hur 
in! H \ | ut 
B I he me ofte 
Wt l ha i " 
And th ‘ rT I i 
} Fi he ne wa iD } 
1d tn I aulted aisi t! dark 
ay and curling incer ind 
f ng people eemed to t wait 
( hat came rumbiir ‘ N from tl 
it 7 da and echoed 1} i ‘ mu that 
il, sl K the mind and Ik ose the deey 
rist | eezed a t bled 
ror t ar a ne r ! dared { 
ru her, deep ! rushing 
e rich, thr I t 1 for r roo! 
ts, the ft. All the people round 
wa ngir I threw back 1 head 
and sa hallr ht Far up | 
ant cl my e leay haking! 
d awa ind | I ‘ 
her i i ! ! bea ful la 
‘ id t } r | i quick 
at } f nl 
f Then st 
And he } nand 
And i shal t ed 
} } 
y } 
Ir he t 
} 
r 
j } 
} un | } 
ind tl } 
‘ " t the 
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“Not very soon!” she whispered. Her face lost the 
rich color and grew white, and heavy blue rings came under 
her eyes. Sometimes, when I saw how her arm ached and 
how her eyes pained, | would beg her to stop. And at one 
of these times she cried: 

“Sing tome! Peppino—sing!”’ 

And I sang, standing before her, my hands tight clasped 
behind. I sang that glad love song my father had sung. 
And how her eyes sparkled! How she laughed at my s.iff, 
solemn gestures! The same night she borrowed an old 
guitar, and played soft, rich chords while I sang. 

And between times she sewed faster than before —her 
face strained and thin and twitching. 

One day the big man heard my voice, and at once he 
came up singing. In he marched with head thrown back. 

It makes me think of Naples!"’ he cried. ‘‘ Now the 
boy and I will sing together!” 

‘| will never sing with you!’ I shouted, stamping. But 
my mother seized my arm. 

‘Now I try to save money,” she said. ‘‘I shall get a 
good singing teacher, and Peppino shall be famous! That 
is why | asked you for more work to-day. 1am so strong! 
If you will enly give me enough to do!” 

His face suddenly brightened. 

‘So that is it,’ he said. ‘‘Well, you can never save 
enough by working. You must marry.” 

He went away smiling, and half-way down the stairs 
he sang again-——-a happy, ear-splitting roar. My mother sat 
silent, trying to work, but she could not see, for in her eyes 
were angry tears. 

Late that night I woke up and watched her sew. And 
I was deeply troubled —so tired and strained was her face. 
At last, very softly, | began to sing her favorite song — the 
little gay one my father had sung to her best. And now she 
raised her head and gazed at me as | sat up in the bed. 
Her lip quivered, the coat dropped from her hands, and 
her head went down and shook and shook with sobbing. 


rhe next day | began to sell papers. My chum was now 
a bootblack. He loaned me ten cents and showed me how 
to sell. And by night | had made thirteen cents! How 
proud I was! 

But how angry She was when I told her. 

‘You will spoil your voice!’’ she cried. 
never do this again!” 

But I stood up very straight, for | felt a great deal older. 
solemnly I looked at her. 

The big man," I said 


“You must 


‘he tries to make you marry 
him 
she grew red. 
Yes,’ said 1, my voice shaking, ‘‘and that would be 
the worst thing I ean think of!” 
She turned quickly around. I clutched her arm. 
Don't!’’ | whispered. ‘‘Don't marry him! Don't 
marry him!"’ But then I saw she was laughing 
Poor littl Peppino!”’ she cried. *‘ Don’t be so solemn! 
We will never marry him! Never!” 
“Then,” said I, ‘‘] must get money for a teacher. And 
you must not work so hard. If you do, you will soon be 
=— 
She looked at me, and in a flash I knew she loved to 
ave me boss her. 
Oh, Peppino,” she said, ‘‘if you were only older!"’ 
1 am older!”’ I cried stoutly. ‘I will show you.” 
And | did. My only school was the roaring old Street. 
he thundering elevated trains, the clanging trolleys, 
vagons and stout horses, whistling peanut roasters, hurdy- 
yurdies and voices of thousands of people all this for me 
was music deep and exciting, the music of the Fight! 
Every one fighting! All day I shouted against hundreds of 
other boys — until I learned a fine trick. 
One October evening, suddenly.close behind me a big 


hurdy-gurdy began /uniculi! I turned and sang, and 


} 


soon some people stopped 
to listen. At once, by 
habit, I jerked out my 
papers to sell, and then 
without thinking I sang 
the headlines. Instead of 
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mo, yal” I sang 
Exiry, extry extry, 
extry, ya! Extry, extry 
extry, extry, ya! De 
train is smashed — de peo- 
ple mashed de people | 
vell- Ha! Ha! Get de bi A 
latest extry out extry!’ , 
T he crowd closed In, 
hundreds of men and 
women laughing face s! 
In a minute my papers 
were sold. They were 
given back, again I sang 
and sold them, and so 
again! And atteno’clock 
I ran home with a dollar 
and fifty-two cents! 





“Do You Hear? What of Me?” 
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All that winter I sang headlines. I made my mother 
work slower, and in her face the rich color came again. 
When | had saved thirty dollars I begged her to buy some 
fine clothes. And at first she refused, but at last one 
evening we started; we went from store to store, and grew 
more and more excited until we 
had spent eighteen dollars! And 
how beautiful she was that night! 

And now how proud was I! One 
day when I heard the big man sing 
I went down and said: 

‘‘We can't stand this awful noise. 
All the tenants are laughing at you 
or swearing.’ 

At this his workmen all leaned 
back and laughed, while he stood 
there in his shirt-sleeves, his red face 
amazed, his mouth open. Then he 
made arushat me! AndI ran! 

But that summer, each night my 
mother made me sing, and as she 
listened her face again grew dark 
and anxious. For my voice was 
becoming hoarse. 

And now the roaring old Street 
taught me its craziest trick. All 
the ‘newsies” I knew played 
craps. One night I saw one of them 
make over two dollars. The next 
day I began, and soon all the world had changed. No 
shouting or running or shoving; | jusi sat still on the side- 
walk — watching those dice. And I felt so quiet inside 
only now and then a shiver. I played all the time; often 
I lost; but more often I won. And in two weeks I had 
over ten dollars! My voice grew better! And my mother 

how relieved she was, as though a black fear had jumped 
from her soul. 

I told her | was selling still. But all day I just hunted 
for games. 1 grew rich, and bought a huge blue tie with a 
pin in it! 

But then my luck changed. 

‘Why don’t you get your dice loaded?’’ my old boot- 
black chum kept asking. But I would not. So I lost and 
lost, and at home I was cross. My mother was amazed. 
For I would not even eat spaghetti! 

Now election night was near, and all my friends were 
betting. I could not sleep. All night I lay beside my 
mother —very still, watching those two chimneys till they 
danced, and the moon was a blotch of red. Big aches 
grew in my head. And at last, at the end of one of these 
nights, just as the sky grew gray, I slipped out of bed and 
took all the money in our drawer. I bet it all. And lost. 

I crawled under some iron steps and fell asleep. And 
there I stayed two days. When at last I went home she 
was just sewing — but her face looked old. And when I 
told her everything, she was so quiet that I fell on the bed 
and shook from crying. 

She kept on sewing. The next day she went out and 
was gone many hours. She came back, and went to the 
window and stood staring up at the chimneys. I came 
behind her 

‘‘Whatiswrong?’’Lasked. ‘‘ Hasthe big man hurt you? 
Has he sent you from his shop?” 

‘‘No!”’ she whispered. ‘‘He-—-married me.” 

For a moment neither of us breathed. Suddenly she 
laughed! And I laughed, too! We laughed and laughed. 
And then she cried. 

We went to live in his flat. And what a strange place 
it was! The five rooms were like five people all singing 
different tunes. The furniture was blue plush, the wood- 
work was shining with varnish. On the walls were frightful 
chromos of lovers, and patterns of coats and pants! And 
the wall-paper was just like his voice. 

‘*Look!” he cried, rubbing his 
hands. ‘How fine we are fixed! 
It cost me two hundred and forty 
dollars!” 

My mother laughed with her 
face in her hands harder and 
harder, but there was no fun in 
her laughing. 

In the next weeks often I saw 
her watch me-uneasy and 
ashamed. 

But the fat man was beaming. 
He laughed when we laughed, and 
put his arm round her; and then 
looked amazed when she shrank 
from him and cried. 

At first she bought many gay 
dresses and hats, shoes and stock- 

3 ings and gloves, soft shining 
wrappers —-and things I had never 
dreamed of. And how proud he 
was to walk on Sunday with her 
down Second Avenue, his little 
eyes glancing sideways to watch 
if people saw. 
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But one day she changed. And after that she wore a 
black dress always. She never laughed at him now. 
She was kind. When he came home late she tried hard 
to talk about things he liked— coats and pants and sweat- 
shop prices, while he sat on a blue plush chair in his shirt- 
sleeves. Lower would sink 
her voice —and more sooth- 
ing, like a sleep-song. And 
his huge head would bob 
forward, his little eyes would 
close, he would only grunt his 
answers—— he would softly 
snore. And then witha deep 
breath of relief she would 
lean back, and watch him in 
the strangest way. 

I noticed little. For with 
her new money she had 
found a fine music teacher, 
and I worked hard on my 
voice. I learned new ways 
of breathing, queer ways 
to hold my tongue, and 
these I practiced at home 
by the mirror. I was full 
of dreams and hopes and 
fears, vivid pictures of my 


And in Two Weeks I had Over Ten Dollars! life ahead! Deep music 


swelled in my soul! 

I was a funny sight before that mirror. At such times 
my mother roused and seemed to enjoy her life, and we 
became easy again with each other. I began to sing 
simpie Neapolitan songs, and with delight she taught me 
the gestures. She bought a splendid guitar. 

The big man was delighted when she played. One 
night I was singing very low, and her fingers were moving 
softly on the guitar, and both of us were dreaming — when 
suddenly his thick, false, clumsy voice came stumbling 
right into the song! Welooked. There he sat — just waked 
from his sleep, singing hard in his chair with his head 
thrown back, little eyes sparkling, fat cheeks shaking! I 
jumped for my hat and ran out! 

The next night at supper he sat silent and would not 
look at me. At last he said to my mother: 

‘He has had enough of this fooling! He is fourteen! 
I will give him a place in my shop to-morrow!” 

My mother rose and went into the other room. He 
went on silently eating. But soon he got up and went to 
her, while | still sat staring at my plate. I heard her voice 
low and unsteady : 

‘He shall not go! Your shop grinds all the-—-music 
out of the soul! If he goes— he will never sing again!” 

He laughed sharply and went away. The next day he 
saw me alone. 

‘*Why should I support you?” he asked. And I saw 
that he was right. So I went to his shop. 

Here I sat at a long table. On each side were twenty- 
two men, with heads bobbing, elbows jerking and eyes 
straining down. In front of each buzzed a little electric 
machine. The coats came jumping from man to man. 
As each coat came I seized it, slid it beneath my machine, 
and--buzz! The seam was sewed. Then another coat 
and so all day. The same pocket seam thousands of times. 

The machine buzzed into my mind till by late afternoon 
every buzz made an ache. It buzzed, and soon the old 
songs in my soul were beaten "way down. 

At the end of six months I began to cough. At night I 
had fever. And then I left the shop. 

So far in my life I had had no school; my mother had 
cared nothing for it. But now at fifteen I went to a night- 
school; quickly I felt how ignorant I was, and there I 
worked every night for the next two years. I could not 
work on singing, for my voice was changing. And so 
those were anxious years. 

I used to read to my mother for hours. As the spring 
came on we would go down to the East River and out 
to the end of an empty dock, where all was sunshine, 
sparkling waves and fresh salt air; and the sounds of the 
thousands of streets behind sank into a restless, muffled 
roar. 

I read to her the soul-stirring times of Italy’s Past. 
She had never heard before; she had known only her 
little town in the mountains. But as I read she would lean 
forward, her great, dark, beautiful face in her hands. And 
her deep, black eyes were alive with the dreams! 

‘*How fine it is!’ she cried. ‘‘How fine! And how 
little we knew."’ Her voice grew low: ‘‘ How little we 
millions ever saw or heard. Only the plow, the rent, the 
taxes! But all these great things hoW shameful—we 
knew nothing!” 

We turned around, and for a long time we were silent, 
looking back at the murmuring city, where the lights were 
beginning to flash and twinkle. She spoke swiftly and 
low: 

‘*You must come up from those millions —over there — 
the machine people! You must-—look and see and hear 

all the big beauties! And—then you must sing those 
beauties back —to people like me! Oh, Peppino— we are 
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blind—all blind—we people! But—when we see—then 
we are hungry! We want—all this! You must sing!” 

She seemed to dread the evenings. One night as the 
big man sat asleep she looked at his fat, tired face. 

‘What does he give the world?"’ she whispered. ‘‘ Look 
at him. Is that best —that men like him have the money? 
How does he spend it? Does he make the world more 
beautiful? No! Even with money he is poor!” 

She rose quickly and went out, and we took a long walk. 

**I must not speak of him so,” she said. ‘He is kind 
to me; he is my husband.” 

So we kept on reading. And I could feel her suddenly 
thinking. She had lived without thinking; she saw now 
only in flashes, and then again she was dull. But little by 
little in these flashes she made me see the radiant dream 
that she was seeing —the dream of beauty for every man 
and woman and child in the world, the mass of the millions 
whostruggle in the dark, in the black shadow of the machine. 
To her they came all into one vast picture of faces. Faces 
in the dark. A great rich light streamed forever above 
them, but the faces were all looking down at spades or 
machines. 

Only now and then they saw—in flashes. Often at 
night I went to a little marionette theatre. It was a room 
long and low and dark, up over a saloon; the rough board 
benches rose till the rear bench was only a few feet under 
the ceiling. These benches were packed with Italians 
from sweat-shops and tunnels, from subways and sewers. 
I used to go up on the little stage, and there, squeezed 
behind a narrow wing, I watched those rows of massive, 
swarthy faces, slouched hats tipped far back and eyes 
fixed hungrily on the play. 

The play was a romance in verse, fantastic and gay, 
and a thousand years old; it was crowded with armor-clad 
knights and proud ladies, with terrible fights and gallant 
love speeches. These knights and ladies were only big 
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puppets of iron and tin. They were worked by strings and 
rods, by men who leaned from a little loft close above me, 
men stripped naked to the waist. How their hairy chests 
and arms and faces glistened, how hard they breathed, 
how furiously they jerked those strings and rods, making 
swords and shields clatterand puppet-heads toss in defiance! 
And behind me the master, tall, white-haired and stoop- 
ing, looked fondly at his puppets and rolled off their rich, 
flowing speeches. In this voice, in the feeling that made 
it shake, was deep, deep be auty. And from the benches 
the huge faces stared—watching, listening, dreaming 

But at midnight, when I went home, I would find the 
big man just come from the evening's work in his sweat- 
shop. It was the rush season; his face was white and full 
of tired lines; but he was happy, for in the last month he 
had made over a thousand dollars. He had forbidden my 
mother to go with me to the marionettes, so on such nights 
when I came home she would listen eagerly while I told her 
Then sharply he would break in with his talk about coats 
and pants, about how he made men and women race, and 
how he himself had to race with other contractors. So 
happy he was that he sang. And my mother played her 
guitar for that voice. And watching her face I grew 
angry and ashamed 
to make her free 

I found a place at last, in a little Italian barber-shop 
The barber was a short, thin, middle-aged man. Most of 








of mvself, and resolved to earn mone y 


his face was a splendid nose! Above was a narrow 
forehead slanting back, with black hair thick and bristling 
below was a wide, smiling mouth; and his sharp, deep eyes 
were always bright and cheery He cut hair for ten cents 
and shaved for a nickel; his rent had many 
raised; and on some days he made only a dollar. But 
how rich he was in songs and stories and friends! He was 
always singing but this he 
knew, and he sang almost in whispers, smiling to himself 


times been 


He, too, had a very bad voice, 
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We went on Sunday 





up to the Metropolitan Galler 


Where for hours we wandered from painting to painting 
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ISTORY has it that a certain gen- 
tleman, Missouri Hines, of Wyoming, 
commonly called M’zoo Hines for 
short, once recounted to friends an expe- 
rience which befell him while in camp for 
the night on the Western plains. ‘‘1] was 
due to lay out for sure,’’ said he, ‘‘and I didn’t have no 
fuel of any kind. So I makes my fire of grass 
my coffee-pot and fry’-pan on a bunch of it —and started 
in to cook supper comfortable. Fire sort of begun to edge 
off along the grass, me followin’ with my fry’-pan. The 
wind come up like, and the fire started to travelin’ right 
quick, me followin’ all the time and just holdin’ my fry’- 
pan over the edge of the blaze 
“Did you get the bacon cooked, M’zoo?”’ 
friend 
**Yes,”’ said Mr. Hines, ‘‘ but by the time it was done | 
found | was fifteen miles from my collTee-pot 
If we have, perhaps, gone a good way from our starting- 
point in our study of the steer, we are not wholly to be 
blamed. A certain interest attaches to the subject of 
this sketch, so long as the latter is considered as charging 


just set 


asked a 


across the short-grass plains with mad eye and tightly 
curled tail. Interest does not even wholly lack in him 
when located somewhere in the lists of figures regarding 
our packing industries; figures which we read with 
proudly swelling chest when we turn and say to mother, 
‘*Mother, we certainly are the greatest people in the 
whole, wide world.” Somewhere these two 
extremes the subject of this sketch is a hornless and placid 
occupant of Uncle Henry’s pasture in the corn belt; and 
it is as such, albeit unromantic and unspectacular, that 
we should for a space consider him. 

M’zoo Hines, of Wyoming, already spoken of, was at one 
stage of his career live-stock agent for a certain railroad, 
and, at times, like any other honest traveling man, he 
found it difficult to get all of his expenses into his expense 
account. The auditor of the road was somewhat puzzled 
to receive the following as the due record of his agent’s 
monthly outgo: 

“For one cow-pony, $20 
tires for same, $1507.”’ 

The auditor could not understand all of these items and 
so expressed himself frankly to Mr. Hines. 

**I don’t see where those rubber tires come in,” said he. 

‘“*Maybe you don’t,”’ said M’zoo, ‘‘ but they’re there just 
the same.”’ 

There are a good many mysterious phenomena in these 
elemental changes in the cattle industry; but they are 
there. The mystery lies, if we please, under a mass of 
figures which not even Uncle Sam understands, although 
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Feed for same, $2. Rubber 


Editor's Note — This is the fourth of Mr. Hough's articles on The 


Great American Steer 




















The Up-to-Date Steer. No Horns. Can't Run. So Broad in 
the Tread that He Makes Two Paths When He Travels 


which they cer- 


comes to that, are 


he gravely puts them out as accurate 
tainly are not. No statistics, when it 

accurate. Let us for the time especially 
we have widely departed from our coffee-pot. We have 
thought that the picturesque industry of raising range 
beef accounted for pretty much all the beef we ate As 
a matter of fact, that is more than fifteen miles from the 
truth. In regard to the reasons for this, we may not 
understand all about them, but they are there 
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bones are light and fine, 
affording little waste. 
To-day the Texas steer of 
history isno more. Evo- 
lution has given him a 
successor. Uncle Henry 
jecit! 

Uncle Henry quietly 
did a lot of things which 
never got into the maga- 
zines; did them while he 
was sending nine chil- 
dren to school at the little 
red schoolhouse and vot- 
ing for Uncle Joe Cannon 
as King of Washington. 
He not only made over 
four new steers, but he 








own supply while that 


Br My - at ‘i market was good. But then, 
ra ‘. Ug Le behold! as soon as the range 
we ae ae got its herds graded up, it 

red . began to ship its good prod- 


uct back East again and to 
compete with our product. 
That’s where our shorthorns 
went. The range led us 
into good cattle, and then 
knocked us out of our good 
beef cattle! Along about 
1890 the local feeders who 
had been in the habit of buy- 
ing cattle among their neigh- 
bors began to find ,it was 
mighty slim picking. No 
man could make aliving.at it. 








altered three industrial 
systems of producing 
steers. Incidentally he changed the face of the earth. 

Did you ever see the prairies of Illinois or lowa or some 
State of the Middle West before the Steel Trust came? I 
can remember hunting for prairie grouse, or chickens, as 
we called them-—-the same bird which you now pay four 
dollars apiece for after they have been in cold storage for 
a year or two inthe days when chickens could not be given 
away to a neighbor unless ready dressed. The prairies 
were deep in green grass, which was very, very wavy, 
never still, and always beautiful. Here and there under 
the grass grew little homely flowers, and level with the 
grass grew the wild sweet-williams, and above the grass 
stood the giant rosin weeds with yellow flowers, serving 
as aids to mark down a scattered covey that had risen 
before the pointers. I remember the wet wading in this 
sea of grass in the dewy morning, its peacefulness at noon, 
its appeal in the evening; and I can still see the smoke of 
the far homes, there on the old prairies, and the stacks of 
wheat straw in the fall, far and infrequent. There was 
almost no corn then. A few years later we shot the fall 
grouse at the edges of sod cornfields where they burst out, 
roaring, in vast packs and gave the good dogs trouble. 
But the sequence was, first the prairie, and then the wheat, 
and then the corn As to cows, there was perhaps one 
in each of yonder distant red barns. The rest were still in 
Texas 

These early pictures passed when the first wheat set 
yellow the landscape for hundreds of miles. The wheat 
passed north, and there came oceans of the green or 
tawny maize. Cows came, and changed as we have seen. 
The prairies passed away. Groves arose by hundreds 
where once the rosin weed grew. The world was old over 
all this rich farming West. Uncle Henry jecit! 

Uncle Henry's children left the little red schoolhouse 
and went to the city, landing in Congress or in the leather- 
chair district of New York, where, at once, they set to work 
to put their own parent out of business, but could not, 
because — God bless Uncle Henry! — he is the stoutest stuff 
made in all this country, and the best and the most useful. 
But even Uncle Henry had a reason for his works. He 
refashioned this steer several times for the sake of a whim 
of yours and mine; but this whim was based upon stern 
logic. It was a whim inevitable because it arose from the 
length, breadth and thickness of the human pocketbook. 

You and I, children of Uncle Henry, who were too 
tired to farm and so went into the easy occupations of 
clerking or newspaper work at eighteen to twenty-four 
hours a day, used to eat alrnost any sort of beef. We 
didn’t know so much about porterhouse. Moreover, we 
ate it cooked better done than we do to-day. May be , you 
never thought of it in that way, but that is the 
truth. Now, our taste for rare meat changed 
the contour of the American steer, and altered 
irrevocably the whole status of the Western 
cattle industry 

We used to go and buy a big, thin steak, 
because the butcher had it to sell. We had 
only about so much money that we could 
afford to spend for steak, and our family would 
only eat about so many pounds at a meal. So 
we had our steak thin, But, after a time, 
especialiy after we moved to the city, we began 
to like our steak rare-done. Our taste had 
changed, but our finances had not changed so 
much. So we demanded our steak smaller and 
thicker. That meant that the butcher must 
have a smaller carcass to cut it from. So the 
butcher would only buy carcasses which cut up 
nicely into short, thick steaks 

These new cattle gave us short, thick steaks 
for the same money we formerly paid for long 
thin ones, and the beef was better Some 
demand, especially from New York and Boston, 
hung on for older, fat beef, which really is of 
better flavor; but the ruling demand had had 
its way commercially and historically. 

Meantime, in the corn belt, the dairy cow 





Why Beef is High. This Farm was Once an Ideal Cow-Range. 


growing cities must have milk for the babies, cream for 
the morning coffee, the breakfast food, the succulent 
charlotte russe. There is money in raising dairy cattle, 
too, for other than beef purpos But while beef may 
grow far from the cities, milk must be produced close to 
them. Behold, then, over a reconstructed world, a world 
gone from grass to corn, a war between cows. The Jersey 
milech cow locks horns, as it were, with the hornless steer. 
Who brought about this war? Uncle Henry jeci’. Uncle 
Henry is playwright, historian. Under his overalls he has 
secretly been wearing the greaves of an industrial Ivanhoe. 
No bad tilter, he, with conditions as they come: changes 
which have been as constant and as inevitable in the land 
of yellow corn as they have been upon the open range. 

Perhaps, when you were a boy, you went hunting wild 
pigeons in the feed-lots of Farmer Jones, the rich neighbor 
who every fall fed a few hundred cattle in his timber along 
the creek. [Do you remember the wide troughs where the 
cattle ate their corn; and the rail-fence about the feed- 
lot, from the top rail of which you took pot-shots at the 
pigeons which came to eat the seattered corn? Are those 
days distinct in memory? Perhaps so, but they are utterly 
past and gone. These feed-lot cattle of Farmer Jones are 
as extinct as the wild pigeon itself, and so is the system of 
handling them. 

Farmer Jones picked up his cattle here and there in the 
country round about. He paid his bank ten per cent. 
interest to earry him for six months or so while he was 
feeding his herd. He fed corn, cheap corn, and his busi- 
ness for some years was a profitable one. Why, then, did 
Farmer Jones ultimately fail in the business? Why did 
the local bank which was backing him eventually go to 
the wall? 

“Twenty-five years ago,” said L. H. Kerrick, one of 
the mest successful and most scientific cattle breeders 
of Illinois to-day, ‘‘] could buy fine shorthorn cattle 
all over Illinois. The State was full of them at that 
time, and, indeed, the proportion of cattle to population 
was much larger than it is now. But after a while these 
high-grade shorthorns simply passed away. They don't 
exist in this State in any such numbers, and I could not 
afford to buy and feed them if they did. The insidious 
Jersey has largely taken their place, and you can’t turn 
Jerseys into beef. 

‘‘What was the cause of this change in the Illinois cat- 
tle? Very likely it was, in part, the influence of the Western 
range. The range wanted high-grade cattle from us, bulls 
and cows, for improving the Western herds to the beef- 
scale which we exacted in our markets. Texas demanded 
so much in the way of good cattle that we improved our 





It is Now Worth $150 an Acre, Raw 


“Next, the Northern 
maturing ranges—not the 
Southwestern breeding ranges—began to send us in two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds for feeding. Corn was 
beginning to average a great deal higher in price by this 
time, but beef prices were such that a man could still 
make a living by feeding these Northern rangers. In turn 
this state of affairs is doomed to pass away, and practically 
has passed in a good deal of the corn belt. 

‘‘Now the latest thing in our business is the impossi- 
bility of profit to the average corn-belt man in breeding 
his own cattle to sell for average beef; and the advent 
of the high-grade calf or yearling from the Southwestern 
ranges. Most of this has come up within the last ten 
years. 

‘‘A neighbor of mine down near Kankakee, in Illinois, 
was something of a pioneer in this. He liked the Herefords 
for quick beef-makers, and he could find them more easily 
on the Western ranges. He began to import young cattle 
from Texas, and to hold sales in Illinois. The idea has 
spread in greater or less extent pretty much over the corn 
belt, and to-day even Kansas and Nebraska are importing 
stock of this kind from Texas and feeding it, instead of 
exporting it to Illinois. There is a big importer of young 
Texas stock at Decatur, and his sales run into large figures 
every year. Tallula, Illinois, is another big distributing 
point for these young Texas feeders. Just how many are 
coming up from Texas next year it is difficult to tell, but 
the annual increase is very marked. 

“We ought not to say that this has stopped all cat- 
tle breeding in the Middle West, for it has not; but it 
certainly has lessened it. The simple truth is that no man 
can afford to breed cattle to-day for the sake of raising 
beef alone in Illinois. He can do so for a time in Iowa, 
perhaps, but even there it will have become unprofit- 
able before much time shall have passed. lowa is just 
behind us chronologically. She has still a little more graz- 
ing land, and her farm lands have not gone quite so high 
as ours. To-day central Illinois has the highest-priced 
farm lands of the United States. In time they will be the 
highest-priced lands in the world. What will be the price 
of beef then? I don’t know; but I know that to-day, 
using the utmost thought and skill and care, we could not 
raise a single steer here in central Illinois if we did not run 
hogs with our cattle. The hog is our by-product, and he 
represents the total profit in beef-making to-day on two- 
hundred-dollar land.”’ 

Now, how about that for an industrial situation? Are 
we to call this corn-belt farmer innocent? Taking the 
average farmer all through Illinois and Iowa and the rest 
of the corn country, would there not seem to be a margin 
of safety in saying he has failed to make wholly good? 
Who has had a better chance than he? What 
has reduced him to precisely the same state of 








industrial depression as that which assails the 
poor but honest packer who would starve to 
death were it not for his by-products? Marry, 
let you and I go into this farming business our- 
selves, and show them how it is done! Unfor- 
tunately you and IJ are tied up with other things. 
For the time, let us study the returns as they 
come, accepting phenomena not as they ought 
to be but as they are. We cannot be univer- 
sally accurate, for, even in the long-settled 
corn-belt districts, conditions are not precisely 
the same. Our typical Illinois farm will con- 
tinue to serve as a good example, showing a 
tendency, an achievement, a little ahead of the 
average line rather than a little back of it. 

Mr. Kerrick, scientific beef producer, is a 
member of the board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois. He lectures as far east as New York 
City. He reads, thinks and plans widely. Like 
our range men in Texas and in Wyoming, he 
has all the brains and all the capital and all the 
plant he needs for producing beef. When he 
spoke as already quoted he stood in the centre 
of the largest estate of high-priced lands in 
this country, perhaps in the world, if intrinsic 








had arrived: the Jersey, the Holstein. These 


Yearling Steers in Corn Belt. 


The Hogs are the By-Product and Represent the Profit 


value be considered: the old Isaac Funk estate 























of the Champaign-Bloomington district, which is well 
entitled to be called the heart of the corn belt. 

What changes have gone on here in the last hundred 
years! Isaac Funk, a shrewd-witted, old-time beef drover, 
came up into Illinois from Kentucky as long ago as 1825 
with no assets but a debt of two thousand dollars. With 
this debt he bought land, and in time more, and yet 
more. Also he bought all the cattle of his neighbors, and 
drove them to Chicago before there was any Chicago to 
mention. Then he bought more land. The railroad came 
through, and he went into debt eighty thousand dollars 
more and bought land at figures he himself would have 
been scared to dream about a few years earlier. 
that land, divided out among grandchildren, pays interest 
on three hundred or three hundred and fifty dollars an acre 
or more, and that just in raising forty-cent corn. It is too 
good for raising beef. Part of its product is pedigreed 
corn which sometimes sells at five dollars a bushel 
is rather high-priced corn to feed to a steer, even if the 
steer be pedigreed. In Germany land is worth S600 an 
acre. It will be worth $1000 an acre in Illinois befor 
long; though, of course, the man who says that now is 
crazy. 

In conditions like these—which not unique, but 
typical for the best part of the whole State of Illinois, and 
which are becoming typical for other States of the Middle 
West —the thinking farmer, here and there, 
all his graded cattle and going in for forty-cent 
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To-day all 


seed 


which 


are 


Is selling out 
corn or for 
show cattle, high-class specialties, suc 
headed, black-robed youngsters, splendid 
which brought the 
hundred pounds on the hoof, the top of 
for nineteen vears. 

We went out over the fields of deep black soil which has 








years of age, tic sum of $15.50 a 


been cropped steadily since the days of old Isaac, and 
looked at some of the eighteen-carat modern steers 
which nobody can afford to raise. 

“Hush! Whisper!” said their owner softly. ‘Tread 


lightly, and let us slip away. When they are lying down 
that way they are putting on beef, high up, on their backs, 
in the upper third which brings the big money. If we let 
them stand up too much and get full of water, they'll get 
podgy and sway-backed, and that would never do. Up in 
the big barn is my pet lot of prize-winners. Have to kee p 
*em in there so the flies won't bother ‘em. We'll slip up 
quietly and have a look. I presume their attendant has 
finished currying them by this time 

We went into the barn, gently pushing aside the 
darkening flap which hung down over the door. Far 
back in the dark interior appeared a weird spectacle, 
some nightmare of a fire-hunter for deer brooding over 
his past. A double score of great green phosphorescent 
balls glowed, here and there, in the blackness, like the eyes 
of a cat, only much magnified. These were the eyes of 
the motionless cattle within, whose outline we could not 
make out, since they themselves were black as night. 
These were the prize-winners, gentle as dogs, as well cared 
for as thoroughbred horses. Something of a far call this 
from the land and time where a long-legged cow-puncher 
chased a three-dollar steer ten miles or so while he prac- 
ticed roping him by alternate feet so that he could make 
a good showing in the Wild West contest at the county fair! 

Suppose one of these gilt-edged steers would bring 
$15.50 a hundred pounds this fall, and had twelve hundred 
pounds in his blocky black carcass. Each hundred 
pounds would have meant a square mile of land in Texas 
in the days of the old cattle-drives to the north: twelve 
square miles of land in all. To-day that land is worth 


fifteen dollars an acre in Texas, or nine thousand six 
hundred dollars per section, or one hundred and fifteen 
It is comforting to 


thousand dollars for twelve sections. 
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look at a steer which is worth over one hundred thousand 
dollars. Suppose we had invested that steer in Steel 
Common, margined three points, four years ago. To-day 
you and Il would be strictly in the automobile class, could 
buy rare Manuscripts and altar-cloths, and could call Mr 
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Real Cowmen on Real Cowhorses 


plant ? Wouldn't we get rich id Now, taking one of the 
rich black loam farms of the Middle-Western corn belt, 
there is a plant which in fifty years has never known an 


inch of recession, but, on the contrary ,acontinual advances 


in value It has needed no repairs, no restoration. | 
saw only sixty acres of land in central Illinois which 
knows what phosphate is. Some farms may buy fertilizer 
besides what they manufacture, but these must be fe 
The plant has had no depreciation Uncle Sam's censu 
books will prove this to you laboriously, or you can learn 
it easily if you shall go out into the Mississippi Valley and 
ask the price of farms rhe farmers there own autome 


biles and banks instead of side-bar bugvies and cottage 


organs, and their girls go to Vassar and Wellesley 

Facts, however, are facts, and conditions are conditions 
and the main thing herein is that we shall be accurate in 
our estimate of conditions { certain amount of flea 
we are advised, add to the virtuous emotions of a dog \ 
certain amount of figures in a story produce the ame 
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So Saith the National, Preacher 


HE message to Congress makes it more clear than ever 

that Roosevelt is the national preacher. A good part 
of it is taken up with what are essentially questions of 
morals as to which no specific action by Congress is pos- 
sible, and most of the other questions are discussed on 
moral grounds. Homilies are seldom spicy reading; but 
on the whole we like this message a lot better than some 
that have dealt in an eminently practical manner with 
the state of trade, the magnitude of exports and our 
treaty relations with foreign Powers. At this writing, the 
President, no doubt more than any other man, incarnates 
the general thought of the American people. It seems 
worth while, even at the expense of reading sixteen solid 
columns, to find out that they are thinking some about 
their souls. 

In two spots the message is notably weak-kneed. 
Touching the matter of a ship subsidy —at a time when 
‘fostering infant industries’ on pap that the people pay 
for is generally seen in a light different from that of twenty 
years ago--the President dutifully recommends the bill, 
but in a voice that is a mere feeble echo of the clarion 
tones in which he speaks of lynching and demagogy. And 
he winds up by hoping that if it is ‘‘impracticable’’ to 
pass the bill, at least we shall do something toward better 
transportation to South America, Again, in coming to 
the elastic currency scheme, he follows the lead of his 
Secretary of the Treasury, but the vigorous utterance 
dwindles to an embarrassed murmur: ‘I do not press any 
and, after describing one, he is 
careful to add, ‘‘I do not say this is the right system.” 
He leaves the impression that some persons have been 
talking currency to him and he suspects they may be 


right 


especial plan,”’ he says; 


rhe soft spots in the message are quite as significant as 
Where he feels the moral ground under 
his feet he speaks with vigor and courage. Where he has 

ly talked into a dubious economic proposal h. 


been merely 
rather wobbles 


A New Way to Ruin Railroads 


[' YOU have forgotten about it, turn to a newspaper 
file of a year ago and see what dire things would prob- 
ably happen to the railroads of the United States if the 
Hepburn-Dolliver rate-bill, or one substantially like it, 
were put into effect. Since the bill was passed, Union 
Pacific has increased its dividend by four per cent., 
Southern Pacific by five per cent., Lake Shore by four per 
cent., Michigan Central by two per cent., and Pennsyl- 
vania, Atchison, Baltimore and Ohio and New York 
Central by one per cent 

We have overlooked some; but those mentioned above 
will require an increased disbursement to stockholders 
(counting only the stock in public hands and not that of 
one road that is held by another) to the amount of almost 
twenty million dollars a year 

Since the new law went into effect, we are told, the 
roads have voluntarily made reductions in freight rates 
more numerous and important than were ever made be- 
fore in the same length of time. Also, there has been an 
important increase in wages, the Pennsylvania having 
given a flat ten per cent. advance, and other trunk lines 
moving in the same direction. The wage increase amounts 
to a great many million dollars. 

Of course the able gentlemen who control these prop- 
erties would not be increasing dividends, they would not 
be voluntarily reducing freight rates, and they would not 


the hard ones 
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be raising wages if they thought ruin stared them in the 
face, or if they really perceived in the future of railroad- 
ing anything but the most sunny and agreeable prosper- 
ity. It is worth while, we think, to get the facts clearly 
stated. The wealth and earning power of the railroads of 
the United States can hardly be calculated. For eight 
years, with only few and small interruptions, conditions 
have been such that by the time the figures were assem- 
bled in the annual report the roads were still richer, their 
earnings still greater. Now that Congress is in session 
we shall probably be hearing that the railroad outlook is 
quite gloomy. But nobody believes it. 


Shaw’s Financial Accordion 


R. SHAW’S last report contains the modest sugges- 

tion that ‘‘if the Secretary of the Treasury were 
given one hundred million dollars to be deposited with the 
banks or withdrawn as he might deem expedient, and if, 
in addition, he were clothed with authority over the re- 
serves of the several banks, with power to contract the 
national bank circulation at pleasure, ’’ he could then avert 
any panic which might threaten either in the United 
States or Europe. 

That is all. And one may easily imagine Mr. Shaw de- 
lightedly jiggling the Treasury's bank balances up and 
down with every shift and fluctuation of the New York 
money-market—which in turn is dependent upon the 
shifts and fluctuations of the New York stock-market. 
One can picture him harkening to the contradictory cries 
of Wall Street bulls and bears, and expanding and con- 
tracting the national bank circulation with all the vigor- 
ous rapidity of an expert player upon an accordion. 

That seers to be about his ideal. And his administra- 
tion of the Treasury, with its free advances of gold, its 
anticipations of bond interest, its several strained con- 
structions of the statutes to ‘relieve the money-market,” 
has gone about as close as possible to that ideal. Mr. 
Shaw does net believe in paternal government, nor prac- 
tice it. His conduct of the Treasury Department has 
been nervously maternal. That he has escaped stronger 
criticism has been due to the great strength of the Admin- 
istration as a whole and to a general belief that he meant 
well. 

But he has not earned even the unanimous commenda- 
tion of Wall Street —where some able observers clearly 
see that his extraordinary ‘‘facilitating’’ of gold imports 
really put a premium on the metal, and helped to disturb 
the whole international monetary balance. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Shaw’s successor will bring 
in an entirely different policy, and try to keep in mind 
that the fluctuations of call money in Wall Street have 
exactly the same significance to the country at large as 
the fluctuations in Union Pacific and Steel Common. 


Ingle-Nooks for Street Cars 


te subway, elevated and surface cars of Greater New 
York carried three hundred and twenty-five million 
passengers during July, August and September. In Man- 
hattan Borough alone the number was nearly two 
hundred million. Taking the latest statistics on total 
population, and making due allowance for infants in arms, 
the very aged, citizens in hospitals and in jail, and those 
who ride in automobiles, we find that a large majority of 
the inhabitants of the island must have put in the entire 
time between six in the morning and two-thirty in the 
afternoon being conveyed with more or less rapidity from 
one end of the town to the other in the vehicles of the 
traction monopoly. 

The condition is by no means peculiar to New York, 
although it obtains there in its fullest flower. The people 
of Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and other centres spend 
a large —but not a good — portion of their lives on wheels. 
Indeed, whenever we see a traction report from one of 
t' ose cities, with its amazing statement of rides per an- 
num per inhabitant, we wonder why residents bother so 
much about the houses and flats that are, after all, mere 
halting places between cars. Why do newspapers have 
**House Beautiful’ columns when they could do so much 
more for the esthetic uplift by agitating for bright bird- 
cages and tasty ingle-nooks in the street cars? Who can 
calculate the degree in which urban intellectual activity 
would be accelerated if the traction companies would only 
put little busts of Ibsen and G. Bernard Shaw over the 
fare registers 


Cornelius P. Shea and— Others 


ROUND and very stocky little man, with a remark- 
ably deep chest, apt to be a trifle red as to eye, 
stubbly as to beard, rumpled as to linen and rude as to 
speech, having enjoyed only rudimentary educational ad- 
vantages in youth, has been on trial in Chicago. His name 
is Cornelius F’. Shea, and he was chief of the teamsters’ 
union. 
The charges against Shea are bad. 
turned State’ 


A former friend 
: evidence and confessed that the garment 
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workers’ union, being on strike, raised fifteen hundred dol- 
lars and turned it over to the teamsters’ leaders to buy a 
sympathetic strike —-which resulted in street blockades 
and riots, much loss and discomfort to the city. Before 
that the teamsters struck in sympathy with elevator-men, 
and refused to settle until building owners had made satis- 
factory contracts with some coal dealers. 

All right-thinking people hope, as a matter of course, 
that Shea, if guilty, will be punished as he deserves. All 
right-thinking people detest the Sam Parkes and like 
grafters who crop up in the labor world. But what we 
have particularly in mind is the spiritual twin-brotherhood 
between them and some gentlemen in other and more 
polite walks who ruthlessly and unscrupulously use the 
power which comes into their hands in trust for their own 
personal profit. What, for instance, is the moral differ- 
ence between the president of a labor union who sells out 
his union for a bribe and the president of a railroad who 
rigs the stock-market against the body of stockholders 
whose trustee he is? The one is apt to be about as tender 
of the public weal as the other, although brickbats and 
clubs are not the weapons of his violence. 

The outward difference, of course, is marked. Shea is 
ignorant and rough. With a better education and a silk 
hat he might have made a distinguished figure in certain 
business circles. Perhaps to a just mind his very igno- 
rance makes him more excusable than the financial 
buccaneer — instead of more detestable. 


An Advertising Testimonial 


BOUT a dozen years ago a deep-chested, long-bodied, 
bandy-legged man with a venerable beard used to 
preach in the evenings, in a very dingy little hall situated 
in that part of Chicago which abounds in pawnshops and 
saloons. He told the handful of people who drifted in to 
listen that he possessed the power of healing by laying on of 
hands, and that they were mostly works of the devil; also, 
that his name was John Alexander Dowie. It was fairly 
certain that such a preacher would sooner or later impinge 
upon that vast, hungry sense of humor which is so inform- 
ingly a part of Western journalism. The reporters, in fact, 
soon discovered him and began putting him in funny little 
two-stick items, occasionally with a half-column cartoon. 
He was, so to speak, loaded for them. His rip-roaring 
invectives and supernatural claims gave them exactly the 
material for humorous exploitation. Very soon Doctor 
Dowie became a standing joke in the newspapers. Co- 
incidentally, some two or three million newspaper readers 
became aware of Doctor Dowie —and the prophet was able 
to buy an extensive building on Michigan Avenue and hire 
the largest theatre in town for his preachings. 
Then the press took him seriously and denounced him for 
an impostor in long, conspicuous news and editorial articles 
so the theatre became far too small to hold the audiences, 
and Dowie bought a great tract of land on the lake shore 
and built Zion. We have no idea how many million dollars 
his followers have turned over to him, or how many hundred 
thousand he has spent for his personal delectation, or 
whether his expulsion from Zion and the tremendous ensu- 
ing commotion imply the fall of his cult or a firmer 
foundation for it. That he collected millions and built a 
city is a sufficient illustration of the immense power of 
publicity. The reporters’ jokes did it. The later excori- 
ations by the press merely buttressed the edifice. 


The Great God Success 


HERE is no word in the language rolled over the 

tongue with more savor than the word Success 
Sundays and holidays men may be willing to admit in a 
spirit of dispassionate enlightenment that life holds more 
than one kind of success. But when the fat, red-faced 
citizen plows up the avenue in his ten-thousand-dollar 
car, or somebody works the ‘‘Street’’ for a few extra 
millions, or neighbor Jones emerges from a pool to build 
a hundred-thousand-dollar house, it means real Success, 
and the ordinary man gets off the walk and throws up his 
hat. For the ordinary man thinks that what he wants 
out of life can be got if he has the price. To get the price 
means Success. 

Succesa is the end of being, all right: it is living com- 
pletely the life that the organism was meant to live by the 
law of its creation. As there are many types of organism 
in this interesting world, there should be many different 
kinds of Success. What the world, in its big, generalizing 
way, calls Success is usually mixed with Accident, and is 
oftenest Failure judged by the law of the man who has 
made it. The biggest human Success is to be completely a 
Man or a Woman, and that is more difficult than to be a 
billionaire ora popular author. The farmer may have his 
year’s profits wiped out by a brief hailstorm, but if he is a 
Man he is still a Success, without a dollar and the home- 
stead mortgaged. But take the noisy names from the 
day's papers are they Successes? They are often terrible 
remnants of manhood. The ordinary citizen, who lives 
his little life fully, with a sound body and a tranquil mind, 
has them beaten to a finish 
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FILLED in at one of my Senator's di 
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I pa Lies 
the other night, thereby saving a hole in my meal- 
ticket and renewing my acquaintance with the 


waiters. Everybody who dines out much in Washington 
gets to know the waiters. At times you have to rush 
into the palm-room and struggle with the desire to shake 
hands with them and ask after the well-being of the duck 
press they tote from place to place. Constant 
tion with the same serving-people has bred a line of 
familiarity that is embarrassing. Not that the waiters 
encroach. They know better than that, but one instinct 
ively feels that when a waiter knows without asking 
whether or not you take sugar in your coffee 
sort of claim for recognition. 

It is bad form in Washington to dine at home unless 
you are giving a dinner yourself —bad form, I mean, for 
those who seek to shine in official and residential society 
There are a few people who have cooks good enough for 
a dinner-party, but most of the social lights reserve the 
talents of their chefs for the breakfast bacon and eggs and 
go to a caterer when there is something special to be done. 
They all go to the same caterer, and the waiters he brings 
with him to one house he brings to the next one and the 
next. They have served you a dozen times or fifty, and, 
if you refuse the filet when you ordinarily take it, they 
shrug their shoulders and raise their eyebrows as if you 
had given them deliberate offense. 

This being commandeered to dinner-parties is the trial 
of my business that pretty nearly overshadows all the 
rest. At the last minute somebody drops out, and your 
boss says: ‘‘Come up to dinner to-night.’’ You have to 
go. No matter if you had it in mind to see a show or to 
get a peck of steamed oysters and wander around a bit, 
the order is imperative. You are needed, and it is a cas¢ 
of hopping into your evening clothes and getting there 
early. It is always a man who quits at the last minute 
The women never do. They are there waiting for the 
caterer’s butler to shove his head through the portiéres 


assocla- 


he has a 


The Great Beefstealb Famine 


HAVE sat around on the leather se 
chamber along toward the end of the season anc 
for some of the persistent diners-out to Jump up and ye l 
‘“‘Honk! honk!” and begin running around in circles. | 
don’t see how they kee p out of the violent ward They 
start in as soon as they get here, accepting invitations and 


ats in the 


giving about two dinners a month themselves to ¢ 
They know exactly what they are Any- 
body who tried to break away from the rn his 
guests some fried chicken or beefsteak and onions would 
be secretly hailed as a benefactor, but also would be held 
up to public scorn because he disregarded the convention- 
alities. I often wonder what the dinner-goers of Wash- 
ington eat when they are in the fastnesses of their own 
homes, if they ever get a chance to retire that far. When 
they go out to dinner they always get the same thing. 

Night after night they dine, with the same people 
table, mostly, and on the same food: 
clear soup, some fish, a filet, some game (generally duck) 
an ice and a bit of cheese. daring in- 
novator will put in some terrapin —generally it’s slider 
or the soaring genius of the caterer is made manifest by 
shaping the ices as potatoes or lemons or something novel 
and original like that. It is a lovely diversion, and the 
table talk would send you gasping to a Patent Office report 
to get a taste of the light and frivolous 

In a small city like Washington the dinner-lists are 
more or less restricted. Of course, there is always the 
residential society, people who live here because they like 
the official glamor and the diplomatic savor, and because 
it is easier to make a show with money than it is elsewhere. 
Then there are the Army and Navy sets and the official 
society and the Congress. When you sort out of all these 
the people who do not mingle and those who can’t mingle 
there is left but a comparatively small list to choose from, 
and you may be certain of seeing half a dozen, 
of the same persons at every dinner. The m« 
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functions of the lot were the Cabinet dinners where the 
President solemnly dined his advisers, and the advise 

took turns in dining him, with the result that there were 
ten dinners with the same guests and the same food, prac 
tically. That was enough to make even an indurated 
dinner-goer screech, and the President,.a year or two agi 


vetoed the whole proposition 


I took out a twittering young thing at my Senator 
dinner-——I always do have to take out twittering young 
things-—and she twittered to me for three hours. The 
first thing on her mind was to get all the food that wa 


that dinners bored her 
terribly, and the second was to impress me with the idea 
that any dinner that was not honored by her presence 
collation, a sort of a hasty egg sandwich and 


coming, although she assured me 


was 
mug of milk affair 


They 


a mere 
listened to some of the others talking 


another with the 

















were impressing one } same idea 
varied occasionally with statements of their intimacy wit! 
all the leading famili« and with hints that the ia 
secretaries would lose their jobs if their names were not 
kept always at the head of the permanent t To he 
them tell it, the re the matinsta I er event tha 
got into the ul columt 1 the ne ipers, and t 
personal knowledge every social event hich they apy 
aoes get into the ne ipers, I tne ee totnat tne 
The Younger Diplomats’ Chance 
Qomi of the younger diplomat . 
W the yvounger diploma ! i it ever ni 
The town is full of younger diploma who kne 
play the game so they are at no « e for food, 1 
they desir me coffe iv rol ntner rning ul it 
a pinch, they can go without that refreshment and make 
up ata tea Alla young liplomat nee Is a fro« ( i 
a suit of evening clothes and credit at a laundry 
When the cigars came around the three or four Ser 


York 


hour can be 


ators who were there discus New 
If there i better to do half 


ed tne 


s nothing else an 





spent pleasantly talking about Platt and Depew The 
recrudescence of De pew was watched in the Senate wit 
no less interest than the deca) of Platt I saw Ser 
ator De pew when he was coming up ?n the ele it 
make his first appearance ini the Senate after hi 
absence in retirement He was made up for the par 
He was to play the blithesome and jocund young-old mar 
who had come back to earth He was jaunty in a froch 


coat cut on boyish lines, wore a flower ir 
and practice d yig steps between the times 
iously looked himself over in the 


of the elevator. He 





LITT 


into the Senate 


didn’t go 


once, but went to the Republican cloakroom where t} 
Senators were gathered. Then he shook hands all around 
told a few wheezes and made a few, and shook hands all 





around again, sometimes with be ids to emphasize 
his jubilant vigor. Three minute it was time t 
call the Senate to order he went out on the floor, gazed at 


the crowded galleries and shook hands all around agair 
Some of the Senators seemed to think the had shaker 
hands often enough, but Depew would not let them sa 
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WAY IN A PARLOR CAR 





This was but the Beginning, He Thought, and He Closed 
His Eyes and Tightened His Grip on the Chair 


I 

YOUNG man sat indolently on the observation 
platform of the Pacific Limited, watching mile 

after mile of track unwind beneath him, as a web 

might be spun by some gigantic spider. He yawned a 
little, but it was better on the platform than in the stuffy 
interior of the car, even though his view compassed only 
monotonous patches of brown prairie, occasional clusters 
of gray and dreary hills and more infrequent clumps of 
half-starved shrubs and stunted trees. It was a mongrel 
sort of country, he thought, this stretch between plain and 
mountain, and he fell to musing upon the wonderful 
expanse of the West. The last station was some twenty- 
odd miles back, yet he had seen no living thing, save poor 
specimens of vegetable growth, since they had left the 
sun-baked, little shanty somewhere back of the horizon. 

Now, he realized that for some time he had been con- 
scious of a slightly ascending grade, for the web was being 
spun more slowly. The cadence of the clicking rail-joints 
was noticeably lengthened; soon it lost its rhythm and it 
was apparent that the train was going to stop. 

‘‘One more water tank, I suppose,’’ remarked the young 
man aloud, although there was no companion on the 
platform to nod a perfunctory assent. 

Presently, all train-motion ceased. The young man 
arose languidly, leaned over the side of the platform and 
looked ahead. Then he whistled a note of astonishment. 
There was no train-—-nothing save the car on which he 
stood. 

He swung himself down to the ties and walked forward. 
Ahead lay a couple of miles of straight track, barren of 
even the vestige of a train. Instinctively he turned and 
examined the coupling, but his eye was not that of a 
railroad man and there did not seem to be anything the 
matter with it. Apparently it had just let go, for what 
reason he could not tell. He climbed up on the forward 
platform and entered the car, passing through the narrow 
corridor at the side to the saloon. It was empty of 
passengers 

“One o'clock,” he muttered, glancing at his watch 

No use looking any farther. Everybody’satdinner. And 
I just missed it!’ 

Gloomily he thought of the comfortable dining-car 
somewhere ahead, and realized that he was hungry. 
There was no sign of a returning train. How long it 
would take them to discover they had lost a car he had 
not the slightest idea, but he remembered that the train 
was long and heavy, so that possibly a single unit, un- 
obtrusively detached, would not make its absence felt. 
He sat on the edge of the platform and swung his feet 

Ha!” he suddeniy exclaimed. ‘I thought they'd be 
coming after me pretty quick.” 

Far up the track his eye had caught a smoky puff, and 





he watched it approach, piling itself slowly into a black 
and lofty column. 

‘Soft coal,’ he murmured. ‘‘They seem to be coming 
pretty fast, too. 1 hope they won't mash up the car 
Guess I'd better walk up the track and wave something.”’ 

He started forward with a sudden show of energy, 
advanced a hundred yards, and then halted for better 
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observation. The smoke was approaching more rapidly 
now, and he remarked it as strange that as yet he could 
see no train. Half a dozen steps carried him forward 
again. Then he stopped short and ejaculated earnestly: 
“Great guns!”’ 

Saying which he wheeled and sprinted back toward the 
empty car. Jt was not a good cinder path, for it was 
broken at annoying intervals by ties that lay only half 
imbedded, yet he made a very creditable showing and 
was panting heavily as he swung himself aboard the 
platform. The cloud up the track was much nearer now. 
Occasionally it swayed from side to side drunkenly, yet in 
the main holding to a path marked out by the rails. There 
was a queer noise, too, which sounded, as it first fell upon 
his ears, like the distant and even roar of a surf. 

“| had better get inside, I suppose,’’ he said half aloud. 
“Though nobedy knows what a cyclone’ll do to a railroad 
car.” 

He stepped quickly in from the platform and closed the 
door, locking it as though he would bar an intruder. 

The cloud had grown amazingly big in the last half- 
minute, spreading outward and upward in a long arm 
that terminated in a hand of gigantic size. A booming 
roar fell upon his ears with distinctness, even through the 
closed door, Altogether, it was not pleasant to look upon 
nor joyful to hear, and he hurriedly stepped back into 
the saloon. Mechanically, he dropped into one of the 
cushioned chairs, gripped its arms tightly, set his teeth and 
waited. 

Then it arrived. It was a sturdy roar that came with 
it, but he had read about cyclones and was conscious of 
surprise at the fact that the noise was not even greater. 
He was also astonished to find that he was still sitting in 
the cushioned chair, instead of sailing, pinwheel-fashion, 
above the earth, and he marveled greatly at the sudden- 
ness with which the sunlight seemed to have been ex- 
tinguished, like a lamp puffed out. He waited grimly for 
the grinding, splintering shock, or the instant flight into 
the air, yet neither of those things came to pass. Instead, 
there was a shiver, a weird creaking in the darkness, from 
somewhere a rattle of broken glass, and then a regular 
and swift vibration and slight rocking. This was but 
the beginning, he thought, and he closed his eyes and 
tightened his grip on the chair. When nothing more had 
happened for a space of thirty seconds, he opened his eyes 
again. 

There was no longer inky blackness. Through the 
windows he could see a brown fog of dust. The noise 
was going away, too. He arose cautiously and thus 
proved that the car was still right side up. Then he went 
lurching against a chair, which he grasped to steady 
himself, and presently he was moving carefully toward 
the observation platform, noting as he did so that the fog 
outside was fading rapidly into a sickly yellow. He 
reached the door, and, as he threw it open, a cooling 
current of air struck him in the face. 

The car was moving! Far off down the track, showing 
dimly through a haze of flying sand and dust, was the 
receding shape of the cyclone. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed fervently. 

For half a mile or more he could now see the track ahead 
and it appeared to be intact, although the giant suction 
of the whirlwind had carried off such a quantity of powdery 
roadbed that rails and ties were left gaunt and denuded, 
like a skeleton. His recent conception of a grade was now 
confirmed, for the car was moving quite rapidly with 
evident acceleration of speed. 

He laid a hand on the brake-wheel and started to twist 
it, and then paused as a thought came to him. Maybe, 
if he let the car have its own way, it would find a straight 
road to the station twenty miles back. So he withheld his 
hand and allowed it to roll along smoothly, keeping a 
watchful eye upon the rails. As it approached a bend he 
applied the brake slightly, for he could not tell what lay 
beyond and did not want to come upon it too quickly. 
But the car swept safely around the curve and a new 
expanse of track became visible. Half a mile ahead 
some sort of a signal-post caught his eye. 

He wondered what it was for and instinctively tightened 
the brake, approaching it at slackened speed. 

“A switch!” he exclaimed a moment later. Then he 
decided to stop and investigate, throwing his weight on the 
brake wheel and bringing the car to a gentle stop, fifty 
yards from a spot where another track, half-hidden in 


rank grass, branched off toward the south. He 
set the dog, so the brake could not release 
itself, leaped to the ground and ran toward 
the switch. 

“Why did they put a switch in the middle of 
a wilderness?” he thought. Of course, it was 
apparent that its purpose was to connect this 
rusty siding. But why the siding? And was 
it merely a siding, or some branch line, tapping desolation ? 
The track that lay to the southward disappeared around a 
little knoll, and his eye could not follow it more than a 
couple of hundred yards. The rails were brown with rust; 
the switch looked rheumatic. There was a lock, or rather 
a sort of catch that seemed to require no key. He stood 
motionless for several minutes, as if considering. 

“Il suppose,”’ he finally remarked, ‘‘that there'll be 
another train along some time pretty soon, and it will just 
smash the daylights out of that car if it stays where it is 
If | was a railroad man I think I'd sidetrack it. I wonder 
if I can?” 

He tried to throw the switch. For a few seconds it 
resisted his efforts stoutly, then yielded suddenly with a 
dismal groan, and sent him sprawling. A moment later 
he boarded the car, kicked the dog loose, and the brake 
unwound with an answering whirr. To his joy, the car 
moved slowly. He bent forward anxiously as it ap- 
proached the switch, to see if the rails were properly set 
All was well, for the car took the switch easily, slipping 
over to the rusty rails of the siding with a soft clicking as 
the trucks crossed the joint. He tightened the brake 
again, and, when the car had slackened speed, leaped off 
and ran back to the switch. 

“The president of the Amalgamated Switchmen, or 
whoever they are, couldn't have done it better,’’ he 
commented as he surveyed his work. ‘‘Now, I imagine 
the proper thing to do is to close the main line again.” 

This time the lever worked easily. Having accom- 
plished it, he seated himself on the end of a tie. 

“I certainly am hungry,” he remarked, ‘‘and I hope 
that whatever comes along will have a dining-car on it.’ 

Carefully and methodically he filled his pipe and felt in 
his pockets for a match. 

**Left ‘em in the car,”’ he grumbled, after futile search, 
rising and turning. As he glanced down the siding his 
mouth opened in sheer amazement. The car was not in 
sight. 

Things happened with uncanny strangeness in this part 
of the world. He started forward at a stumbling run 
along the ties until he reached the curve he had observed 
at the foot of the knoll. A new vista opened before him 
now, but it did not contain the car, and he stopped and 
stared about him in complete bewilderment. He bent 
and examined the rails closely and then nodded his head 
slow ly. 

“I'm the prize idiot, all right,’ he observed. ‘‘I forgot 
to set the brake again and the car kept right on traveling!” 

To the southward the track lay in a waving line, gently 
dipping with the fall of land. A mixture of hill and 
prairie met his eye, andethe rails seemed to wander aim- 
lessly as they sought the smoothest path. Farther than 
half a mile he could not follow them. 

Presently he glanced overhead anxiously. 

“It’s going to rain,” he commented. A premonitory 
drop fell on his hand. 

‘**T may as well hunt for that blamed car as stand here,’ 
he thought, and he turned about and started down the 
siding at a brisk walk. Other drops followed fast, and 
when it began to rain in earnest he knew that he was in 
for it. He would be soaking wet in a few minutes. 

He stepped along the ties of the dead track as rapidly as 
the uneven pathway would permit, turning the second 
curve hopefully, but as far as he could see through blinding 
sheets of water there was no car. On and on he tramped, 
accelerating his pace as he approached each bend in the 
track and then dropping back into the old gait when 
disappointment met him at each new view. 

The country was getting noticeably rougher, though the 
vagrant track seemed to have no difficulty in finding a 
way among the higher hills. At last the grade became less 
perceptible, and the rain was letting up, too. He glanced 
at his watch and found that it was three o'clock. He had 
been walking over an hour; the switch must be five miles 
behind him. Half an hour later the rain had ceased, the 
sun began to scatter the clouds, and he was still walking 

A sharp curve brought him almost to the edge of a deep 
ravine, so suddenly that the chasm at his feet momentarily 
startled him. Far below he could see a swift stream, 
swollen by the recent downpour. A trestle a couple of 
hundred feet in length spanned the gap, none too securely, 
he thought. He peered anxiously down, but it was 
evident that the car had passed the bridge safely, so he 
followed it. The ties were set wide apart and there was 















no footpath between the rails, which caused him to 
step gingerly. At the other end the track disappeared 
between two rocky eminences, and as he set foot on solid 
ground again he hastened forward. 

A tantalizing series of sharp curves followed. He 
decided to rest for a moment, and, as a matter of fact, 
rested for half an hour, but at last he arose wearily and 
set out again. Fifty steps took him to the next curve, 
and then before him lay a quarter of a mile of straight 
track —and, at its end, the car! 

As he hastened, he took swift note of his new sur- 
roundings. Ahead, the hills seemed to be clustered in a 
semicircle, forming a rough amphitheatre, rockbound 
and devoid of any line of beauty. The track came to 
an end at the foot of these hills. As he drew nearer he 
observed with some surprise a number of wooden shan- 
ties at the side of the track, under the shadow of the hills 

“Queer place for a town,’’ he muttered. Then he 
became aware that, although habitations these evidenth 
were, they bore the mark of being deserted and empty 
The newly-painted Pullman stood among them, |uxurious 
He halted for a moment as he reached its 
yr the 


opposite 


and absurd. 
nearer end, eyed it vengefully, and then passed alor 
side to the observation platform. As he drew 
the step he stopped in his tracks and his jaw dropped 

Seated on the platform, in the very chair he 
pied some hours before, was a young lady, reading a novel 





had occu- 


For what must have been a full minute he stared at her 
blankly, clumsily trying to collect his thoughts. Then ~ 


he removed his hat and coughed slightly. The 
lady did not look up. He coughed more loudly. 
did not seem to hear 

At last he spoke. 

“It has turned out quite a nice afternoon, hasn't it?”’ 
said. 

She continued to read placidly. 

‘I remarked,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ that it has cleared up very 
nicely.” 

The young lady placed her finger in the book at the 
point where she was reading, closed the covers and looked 
up with a shade of annoyance on her face. 

“Sir,” she said coldly, ‘I have not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance. It was exceedingly rude of you to stare at 
me for a full minute, and it is still ruder of you to address 
me. And your remark was very stupid and trite 

Whereupon she reopened her book and resumed reading. 
For seconds he could not reply and his face becamea puzzle. 
When he found his voice again he spoke more easily. 

‘It was astupid remark,”’ he said, ‘** but I thought if I be- 
gan with something commonplace it would not alarm you 

Again she closed her book and turned a look of disap- 
proval upon him. 

“Il am not alarmed,” she said, ‘‘but I am very much 
1 do not wish to make your acquaintance, and 
I do wish you 
would go away 

“Allow me to 
bow to the most 
extraordinary 
person upon 
earth,”’ said the 
young man, re- 
moving his 


young 


Sull she 


he 


annoyed 
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ming more pronounced are not Only extra 
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lhe young lady arose impatientl) l see that I sha 
have to call one of the trainmen,”’ she observed 

‘Trainmen!” he echoed l'rainmet Wh tr t 
aren't any! 


She gave a sigh of vexation and turned to the 
led into the ear. 

“W hv, there isn’t conduc 
any train, or —or anything!”’ 


She stopped and looked at him curiously for a moment 


any 
he t urst out 
which made him conscious that he present 
ulous appearance 


**No train ? 


she re pe ated slowly 





“Oh!” heexclaimed Phis is absolutely unbelievable! 
She leaned over the railing, impelled by curi ind 
looked ahead Then she turned upon him a look of an ‘ 


ment that matched his own 
**Why, where is it? 
‘*Madam, are y 
Oh, ple ase 
He 
bewilderment, and he replied 
“What happer ed is that our rain has lost 
Where are I don't exactly know—ex« 
mighty mean walk.’ 
**But 1 thought we 
water, or something,” 
thing had happened 
Did you know a cyclone 
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demanded severe 


saw in her face not a look of alarm, but of genuine 
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faltered 1 didn’t know an 


had happened? 


“Gracious! Of course I didn't 

‘Well, where in the world were you he asked slow] 

**In the car aslee ag said the young lady 

Again he bowed ceremoniousl\ 1 said you were 
unique, he declared. 

**Tell me all about it,” said the young lady. ‘'I wish to 


have it all explained.” 
As briefly as he knew how he told ner 
*‘And,” he said in conclusion, 
tell me you slept through all that 
‘‘Upon my honor, I slept through it all,’’ said the young 
lady. ‘‘ Until fifteen minutes ago I was sound asleep in :ny 
stateroom. Then I brought my book out here to read 
‘You are more amazing than all the other things rolled 
into one,” he said fervently. ‘* Half a mile of circus posters 


do you now solemnly 


could not begin to describe what an 
astounding person you art 
“You see,” she explained hastily 


‘‘everybody had gone into the diner, and 
] wasn’t a bit hungry, didn’t go 
Then I got sleepy and I closed the door 
of the stateroom and laid down and went 
sound asleep. 1 didn’t think it was an) 

thing unusual when I found the train had 
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stopped 


They paused for a moment, taking 
mental notes of each other 
: You are soaking Vet she ot eT 











at last, as if this was a discovery 


















‘] am not the extraordinary persor 
you are,”’ he replied I have been wall 
ing in the rain rherefore, | am wet 
Had vou taken the same walk you would 
be quite dry and proba dust 

Shi threw back her heac a burst 
into a peal of laughter 

‘] begin to understand how odd it 
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very absurd of me, wasn't Ar I 
thought you were ist some vi 
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acquaintance 
Please consider that I an ucn a 
young man,” 
to make your acquair 
Haddon —S: 1el Holbrook Haddor 
and I come from New York City.” 
‘‘And mine,” she answered, “‘is Jar 
Winthrop Haselton —and I am also from 
New York.” 
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“T? These aren’t mine,” said Haddon reproachfully. 
‘Do you mean to say that is not your valise?”’ 
“Certainly not. Mine hasn't got anything to eat in it.” 
“But whose is it?” 

“Haven't the least idea. Maybe it belongs to the 
middle-aged lady in the green dress. She was sitting 
nearest to it the last time I saw anybody in the car.” 

But,” said Miss Haselton slowly, ‘‘this is something 
like burglary, isn’t it?” 

“Do you expect me to hesitate at poaching after steal- 
ing a railroad-car and kidnaping 2 young lady?” de- 
manded Haddon, looking up at her. 

“Well, no-o; not if you're as hungry as all that, I 
suppose. But it does seem a little queer to be opening 
other people’s baggage.” 

Haddon was busy again in the depths of the valise and 
now he dragged forth a jar of pickles. Miss Haselton’s 
face softened 

“Tt is the middle-aged lady's grip,”’ she said conclusively. 
“| saw her eating a pickle this morning, and it made my 
mouth water. I suppose, if we take only one or two and 
put the bottle back, she won't mind.” 

“She'd be only too happy,” said Haddon, arising from 
his knees and crossing the car, where another grip lay. 

‘Are you going to open that one, too?’’ asked Miss 
Haselton anxiously, 

‘I am,”’ he said, slipping back the catch. ‘ You may 
turn your back, if you wish, while the crime is committed.” 

But this new outrage seemed to possess a fascination 
for her and she watched him as he brought to light a flask 

‘The red-headed man’s,” he announced. ‘ We'll find 
nothing to eat here. I'll try the one that belongs to the 
bride.”’ 

‘Oh, did you discover she was a bride, too?"’ said Miss 


’ 


Haselton, in a tone of delight 

Haddon did not answer directly. He was busy re- 
moving a box of fruit-crackers from a glaringly new 
suit-case. A moment later he found three pounds of 
chocolates. That was all the bride’s larder contained. 

They sat on opposite seats and ate hungrily, and Had- 
don found opportunity, without being obtrusive, to 
observe his companion. She was twenty-five, perhaps, 
he thought. In stature she might have been described 
as tall. Her figure was slender, but he decided that she 
was not thin. When he noticed her hair he was sorry 
for the remark he had made about the red-headed man. 
It was red, undeniably so. It was becoming, to be sure, 
and there were loose masses of it that seemed 
to preserve a sort of orderly disorder, yet it was 
red hair, and a truthful man could not call it 
by any other nam 

“Miss Haselton,”’ he said, ‘I think we had 
better save enough for breakfast.”’ 

“Twas just thinking of the same thing,"’ she 
replied calmly. It is getting dark, isn’t it?”’ 

Haddon thrust out his hand 

I want to shake hands with you,” he said 
I can see that I won't have to worry about 


you for a minute, and that leaves nothing to 
bother us but our situation It's getting on 
toward six o'clock The chances are we won't 
found to-night. The cyclone may have torn 
up some of the main line, for all we know 
Even if it hasn't, it isn't likely they'll discover 
to-night that this car was run off on the siding 
Suppose we take a look about the place and se¢ 
what we can before gets entirely dark.’ 


Thev walked toward the little cluster of 
hacks just beyond the terminus of the rails 
Masses of roughly-broken rock lay about them 
in great heaps. At one point rose the gaunt 
frame of a derrick 

Haddon walked to the nearest shanty and 
pushed open the door, He found it empty, and 
they visited the next. This contained half a 
dozen rough bunks built along the walls. There 
was a table in the middle of the floor. The 
third and fourth buildings were quite similar 

“Nobody been here for a long while, I should aay,’’ he 
remarked as he finished the last inspection. 

“What sort of a place is it?’’ asked Miss Haselton 

Looks like a quarry, or a mine,”’ he answered, sur- 
veying the litter of broken rock. ‘Evidently it didn’t 
pay.’ 

Suddenly he raised his voice in a loud “Hello!” The 
ery echoed back with startling promptness and Miss 
Haselton uttered an exclamation 

“TIT wanted to see if there was anybody around,” he 
explained 


“Don't try it any more,” she admonished It is too 
noisy. The charm of this place is its quietness 
“Charm ? repeated Haddon “Do you find any 


charm here? 
Why, yes--to a certain extent. Every place has 


some sort of char ‘ she answered 





Long ago the sun had fallen behind the western rim of 
the amphitheatre and the bright streaks between the 
long shadows were filled with a deepening gray He 
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helped her to the platform of the car, went inside and 
lighted one of the overhead gas-lamps. Then he brought 
in one of the red signal lamps from the platform and lighted 
that. She watched him interestedly. 

“What is that for?”’ she inquired, as the lantern glowed 
red through its corrugated bull’s-eye. 

“It’s to hang on the front platform, just in case they 
should come hunting for us to-night.”’ 

**Do you really think we have been missed ?"’ 

“The car undoubtedly has,’’ he answered, “ but I doubt 
if 1am. I had no friends aboard the train.”’ 

‘Neither had I.” 

“Indeed? Well, that being the case, there isn’t any- 
body to worry about either of us. That's a consolation. 
By the way, do you know the Fletchers in New York?” 

“I don’t believe I do.” 

“The William Fletchers, I mean.”’ 

“T don't know any Fletchers. Why do you ask?” 

**Or the Carmichaels?”’ he pursued without explanation. 

“No.” 

“Or the Forrests, or the Hardys, or the Williamsons, 
or the Gormley Browns?” 

“I never heard of any of them.” 

“Good,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You see, the reason I asked 
is this: Most people who meet in unexpected places be- 
gin to discover mutual acquaintances right away. So far, 
I think we are unique as castaways. I hope we shall be 
able to keep out of the castaway rut. It would be awfully 
monotonous if we discovered that we both knew the same 
people, for then we wouldn’t talk about anything else.”’ 

‘‘Let us make sure first,’’ said Miss Haselton smiling, 
and she asked him if he knew the Towner Smiths, the 
Riggbys, or the Porterfields. He denied them severally 
with increasing enthusiasm. 

‘The only thing in which we have a mutual interest,”’ 
he declared, ‘is the town we come from. By the way, you 
don’t happen to be going anywhere on an important 
engagement, do you?” 

** Just to visit my aunt in California, but I did not write 
when I was coming, and she is not expecting me at any 
particular time.”’ 

“That is also good,” he said, ‘It’s another unique 
point. Castaways are always bound somewhere on some 
important mission, and all they do is to worry about 
it. Now, it doesn’t make much difference about when 
I get to Oregon, because I’m just out on a vacation 
and I might as well spend it right here as anywhere.” 
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“I Remarked,” he Repeated, * That it has Cleared Up Very Nicely” 


**Lsee,”’ said Miss Haselton. ‘‘ But when we are saved we 
shall cease to be unique. They all get saved, don’t they?” 

‘Not all,”’said Haddon. ‘But I am sure we shall,”’ he 
added hastily. ‘That is the only prosaic thing we shall 
have to endure 

‘What other horribly prosaic things can we avoid, I 
wonder?” 

“Well,” said Haddon slowly, ‘“‘most castaways, if 
they’re young, get married." 

Miss Haselton shot a quick glance at him and smiled 
enigmatically 

I didn't mean that,” she said, ‘‘and-—I guess we shall 

succeed in being unique.” 

“Another thing,” said Haddon suddenly. ‘You 
haven't a fortune, have you?" 

**Merey, no!” 

“That's another saving point. Neither havelI. In fact, 
I don't mind telling you a secret. I work for a living.” 

‘We have another point of similarity,” said Miss 
Haselton **So do IL.” 
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Haddon forbore to pursue the topic. If she was a 
school-teacher or a stenographer he did not want to know 
it, for that. would be trenching upon the hackneyed again. 
So, unembarrassed by the blight of a common interest in 
persons, they talked until long after it had become quite 
dark. Then Haddon lighted another lamp and the car 
presented a cheerful aspect. Presently they went outside 
to see if the platform lantern was burning properly. 
Every trace of the afternoon’s havoc in the heavens had 
vanished. There was a brilliance of stars that cast a faint 
light impartially upon hilltops and gullies. They stood 
for a long time marveling at the perfect stillness. 

‘All it lacks is wild animals,”’ he said at length. 

‘Or Indians,” she suggested. ‘‘I think I should prefer 
Indians.” 

‘I think,” said Haddon after a pause, ‘‘ that you would 
prefer going to sleep. You have yawned three times since 
you have been out here.” 

“I was hoping you wouldn't notice it,’’ she replied 
‘But I'll have to admit I'm sleepy. Is that prosaic, too?” 

‘‘We won't discuss it,’’ he said, leading the way back to 
the car. 

He lighted the lamp in her stateroom, and glanced 
around at the luxurious surroundings. 

‘‘This beats a desert island, doesn’t it?’’ he remarked 

“Infinitely. But I am wondering how the mechanism 
of that bunk works.” 

Without reply he stepped out and went to the porter’s 
closet, where she heard him rummaging for a moment 
When he returned she burst into a laugh. A neat white 
jacket was closely buttoned to his chin. He touched his 
finger to his forehead, asking: 

‘Like to have your bunk made up, ma’am?”’ 

“If you please,”’ she said with sudden gravity, and she 
sat down and watched him. 

Haddon found the task not so simple as he thought 
He had a certain sense of respect for porters when h 
finished it. Once or twice he thought he detected an 
amused expression in her eyes, but he played the part very 
solemnly and she did not smile. As he started to go she 
opened a little silver bag that hung at her belt and handed 
him a very bright and new quarter. Their eyes met and 
now he was sure that she was laughing at him, but he 
took the coin with gravity and an obsequious bow, and 
dropped it into his pocket. 

**My own bunk,” he volunteered, ‘‘will be up at the 
other end of the car—and this time I'll get a lower one,” 
he added almost savagely. 

As he reached the corridor he turned, touched 
his finger to his forehead again and said: 

“If you want your shoes polished, ma'am, 
just leave them outside the door. Is there any- 
thing else?”’ 

‘I think not,”’ said Miss Haselton 

‘**Good-night, ma’am.”’ 

*“Good-night, porter.” 

He thought he heard a soft laugh as the state- 
room door closed. 

It was six o’clock and broad daylight when 
he awoke, and he rose hastily and dressed. There 
was as yet no sound from the other end of the 
car and he moved about softly. As he stepped 
past the stateroom door his feet kicked some- 
thing. Then he chuckled and picked up a pair 
of little shoes 

He devoted much pains to the polishing of 
the shoes and they were radiant and speckless 
when he tiptoeed back to the door and deposited 
them in front of it. 

He descended to the track and walked around 
the car. A glance up the track revealed no sign 
of a rescuing party. 

“Too early | suppose,”’ he said. ‘‘ We'll have 
time for breakfast, anyhow. I'll take a look 
around.” 

“It must be a mine,’ he remarked half an 
hour later, as he stumbled over the piles of 
broken rock. ‘‘ Nobody would ever quarry this 
sort of stuff, just for the stone there was in it.”’ 

A few minutes later he discovered the shaft. To be 
accurate, it was hardly a shaft, but rather a tunnel, driven 
horizontally into the hill that towered on the eastern rim 
of the semi-circle. He stepped to the entrance and peered 
in. A little narrow-gauge track lost itself in the blackness 
fifty feet beyond. 

As he turned toward the car Miss Haselton, dressed all 
in white, appeared on the platform. She lifted her skirts 
a little with both hands and looked down at her shoes 

“You are an excellent porter!’’ she called. ‘‘Good- 
morning, Mr. Haddon.”’ 

“Did you sleep well?” he inquired. 

* Disgracefully well, I'm afraid. Where have you been?” 

“Just exploring a little. I found the entrance to the 
mine up there, It’s a tunnel.”’ 

‘Really ?”’ she said with childish enthusiasm. ‘‘Can 
we get into it? I never saw a mine.” 

‘After breakfast,”’ said Haddon. ‘‘By the way, have 
we anything left for breakfast?" 
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“Breakfast is ready, sir,’ said Miss Haselton with dig- 
nity. “Did you think I was altogether idle?"’ 

He followed her into the car wonderingly. From some- 
where she had extracted a buffet table and affixed it to the 
side of the car between two seats. But it was not the tabl 
that made Haddon stare in amazement. It was a little 
copper kettle that stood in the centre of it, boiling cheer- 
fully over an alcohol lamp. 

“Where in the world " he began 

She laughed at his blank look 

“IT hope you are accustomed to taking tea with break- 
fast,”’ she said. ‘There is no coffee.’ 

‘But where did you get it?”’ 

‘“*T stole it,’’ said Miss Haselton in a tragic whisper. ‘I 
fear you have taught me to be a thief. I rummaged in the 
old maid's grips—she had two of them--and I found a 
complete outfit, even to the tea. Wasn't it nice of her?” 

‘I always said women were extraordinary,” 
Haddon. 

‘*You have not seen it all,’’ she remarked as she poured 
the water into a little Japanese teapot. ‘‘ Look hers 

She pointed to a basket nearly filled with fruit that re- 
posed on the seat opposite. 

“And we still have two boxes of crackers and some 
oranges.” 

He watched her pour the tea and discovered that the 
aroma was appetizing. When he had finished the break 
fast he asked abruptly : 

“Are you a good walker?” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve just been thinking about this rescue business, and 
the more I think about it the less I feel confident that 
they’ll think of looking down here. I took such pains to 
cover up the trail that they may not find it. And I was 
thinking about our supply of food.”’ 

“And are you going to suggest that we 

“Not quite that. But I was going to su 
walk as far as the main line and wait there for a train 

“How far is that?” 

‘Somewhere close to ten 
Haddon. ‘But we can take some lunch, in case we get 
hungry on the way. We might even take the teapot 

‘We will take the teapot,"’ she said, as if the matter 
were settled. ‘‘But how about our baggage?”’ 

‘We can’t manage all that,”’ he replied But I'll tell 
you what we can do. We can empty my suit-case and put 
in the fruit and the crackers and the tea outfit, and any- 
thing else that’s absolutely needed, and leave the rest of 
our stuff in the car. It'll be safe there 

The sun had crept over the eastern rim of the hills when 
he assisted her to alight from the Natona, and the day was 
fairly under way. 

‘**Mr. Haddon,” she said, ‘‘I suppose y 
are curious. I'm not any different. I am just dying with 
curiosity to know what sort of a mine that is 
we just take a little peek at it before we start? 

‘“*T guess so,’’ he answered, ‘‘if we don’t stay too long.” 

He boarded the Natona again and reappeared in a 
moment, bearing the porter’s lantern and the red platform 
lantern 

‘We'll need a light if 
plained 

He gave her one to carry, then picked up the grip and 
they made their way over the rubble of stone to the mouth 
of the shaft. 

“We'll leave our bagg 
the lanterns. 

“7 just love to explore,”’ she remarked as thev ste pped 
to the mouth of the tunnel. ‘‘ May I carry a lantern?” 

‘Take the red one,”’ he said I shall go ahead, and th 
porter’s lamp gives the most light. If you walk on the 
ties between the rails you'll find the best footing 

Half a minute later the down-grade of the little railroad 
had carried them beyond the reach of the sunlight. He 
swung his lantern up to her face and found her eyes bright 
with excitement and her lips parted in a smile 

The tunnel began to wind now, with frequent changes 
in grade, and they had walked perhaps half an hour when 
they came upon a second chamber, larger than the first. 
Here there was an obstruction on the track and they found 
a train of queer little cars, some of them partly filled with 
chunks of broken rock. Haddon rested his lantern and 
examined a bit of the stone. 

“Do you know anything about ore?" he asked 

“Not a thing in the world,” said Miss Haseltor 

He started across the rocky flooring, swinging his lantern 
from side to side to illuminate it. The girl seated herself on 
aconvenient block and watched his endeavors with interest 

‘*How far have we come?" she asked 

“Counting twists and turns, I should say a mile, 
although we may not be more than half a mile in a direct 
line from the entrance. Want to go on?” 

“‘Um-m,”’ said Miss Haselton 
a long walk ahead of us I guess this is far enough. My 
curiosity is almost satisfied, although it’s tantalizing not to 
know what kind of a mine this is. I thought men knew all 
about mines.” 

“We might play it’s a diamond mine.” 
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a diamond mine,” she answered 
if you please 


said Haddon 


**Good: we will call it 
“Find me a solitaire, 
“Tf I did,” 
stone opposite to her, 


would you wear it 
She looked elfishly I 


dainty as she sat with her skirt 


seating himself on a block of 


gathered about her ankles, the red lantern resting at her 


feet He wondered if there was another womar 
who could have made the journey in a filmy 
and still 


remarked carelessly 


t immaculately clear 





preset rve l 


This is only a make-believe diamond mine, you kr 
They sat for a while in desultory conversatior 





Hadd 
marveling at her childish enthusiasm 
Half past nine, he said at last Hadn't we better 
start back?” 
I'm ready,”’ she answered promptly, rising and picki 


up her lantern 
The return journey was mostly uphill and twice they 
paused for rest As they reached the top of the last r 
sudde nly Miss Haselton laid a hand on his arm 
**Listen!"’ she commanded 
What is it? 
It sounds like a locomotive,’’ she said 
Haddon dashed toward the entrance As she reache 
his side he extended an arm and pointed tragically up the 
track 
They ‘ve gone hag he 
voice in a wild, despairing yell 


A quarter of a mile up the track the rear 


shouted, and then he raised } 


} latform of the 


Natona, its brasswork glistening, was disappearing around 


chugging of a locomo 


the shoulder of a hill The ste ady 


tive reached their ears 


il 
} ADDON threw both arms in the air with a gesture 
despair and cried 
Idiots! Criminals!” 
He made a step forward as if to the vanishe 
car and then stopped. Miss Haselton v king at hi 





quizzically. Then she burst into a laugh 
‘Is it funny?” he demanded 
‘It’s the funniest thing I ever heard of,”’ she gasped 
To think of a pair of castaways hiding while the rescuer 
come and steal their little desert 
I don't see anything funny, 





we e infor it. It was foolish ev left the car 
‘All my fault, she answered self-accusingly 
“It wasn’t your fault; it was mine he said has 


I never figured on the possibility of their comir 
I thought I had covered the trail 
“Well, we've still got the teakettle, remarked Mis 


And enough for two meals 


so soon 


Haselton comfortably 


Haddon gazed at her steadily fora moment, and then the 





corners of his eves began to wrinkle and hismouth twitched 
said, ‘‘you are a crazy, blessed optin 
30, Sam,’’ she sighed 
pose ou're just dying for that nice long 
‘ome alor then, with your seven-leag i 


ll see what you can do 
Fifteen m 


Am I walking too fast, Jane 


ites later he asked 


Miss Haselton stopped, set down her lantern and 
him in the eye 
See here, Mr. Haddon,” she said you are not 
mitted to call me Jane We may as well have an under 
standing about that right now.” 
But,”’ he stammered, looking at her blankly, r 
ttle while back I called you Jake 
‘Jake is different, she said smiling beautiful 
don't mind Jake But if you ever call me Jane agai: 
shall call you Samuel, and I shall accent ever il 


distinctly, thus: Sam-u-ell 
She drawled it out com 
‘*Have mercy,” he said Your name is Jak 
‘In that case you are Sam,” she returned 


They walked more slowly now, for he did not want 


ally and he grinned 





tire her, so that it was nearly noon when they emerge« 
from a narrow, rocky cut and found the gorge and 
slender spanning trestle at their feet The abruptr 


with which they 
to drop her lantern 


came upon the jew caused Miss Hase 


‘Did we come across that? he exclaimed 
‘You did-—in your sleey 
jut I didn’t know there were any bridges to cros 
“This is the only one 
“I’m sorry,’ she remarked haking her head 
‘* because I can’t cross it 
**What?’ 
‘IT simply never can walk across that bridg: 
‘‘Nonsense, Jake!"’ he laughed It's easv! I crosses 


it without any trouble 
‘**But I can't,” she said No, Sam, you mustn't argue 
about it. It’s utterly 
silly, but I am one of those persons who have that jumping 
off feeling and anything like this makes me dizzy) 
think I could do anything except cross that bridge 
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A moment later Natona, Junior, at slowly accelerating 
speed, was moving noisily up the track, a young man and 
woman pumping joyfully at the handles. 

As they began to climb the winding path between the 
hills Natona, Junior, moved sluggishly and groaned dis- 
maily, but nevertheless it moved. Haddon threw more 
energy into his stroke. It was hard work, but it was a 
little faster than walking. The girl's face flushed from the 
exertion, but he did not dare bid her te rest now, for even 
her slight strength was helping. 

“We're avoiding the prosaic, anyhow,” he called en- 
couragingly 

She nodded, but saved her breath for the work. Steadily 
Natona, Junior, climbed, twenty pumps to the minute, as 
regularly as clockwork. Haddon was keeping an eye 
out for the approach to the trestle, and presently the 
lessening of the grade warned him that they were nearing 
it. He stopped the car before they emerged from the cut 
and chocked a wheel with a piece of stone. Then he took 
a handkerchief from his pocket. 

You're ‘going to be blindfolded now,” he explained, 
“so you can't sve the beautiful scenery that lies beyond.”’ 

Miss Haselton seated herself obediently on the floor of 
the car, letting her feet hang over the edge, and submitted 
without a murmur. 

“Tell me after we get across,’ she said as he adjusted 
the knot at the back of her head. 

You're not to peek out from underneath,”’ he admon- 
ished, jumping on the car again. ‘Now we're off. Hold 
fast!" 

It was back-breaking work to start the car, but once 
under way it rolled more easily along the flattening grade. 
The trestle was quite level and, as they swung out upon 
it, Natona, Junior, was moving briskly. They were travel- 
ing at lively speed when the car reached the end of the 
trestle and shot in between the hills again, where the 
grade recommenced, but less steeply. Haddon worked 
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silently and earnestly to make the best of the spurt. 
Presently, the girl called to him: 

“‘ Are we across yet, Sam?” 

““Not yet,” he said unblushingly. ‘‘Keep your eyes 
shut.’’ She wasn’t going to do any more work if he could 
help it. His back was aching now, but he gritted his teeth 
and urged Natona, Junior, on. 

“Sam!” The voice was imperative. 

“What now?” 

“Aren't we most over?” 

“Not yet. You sit still!” he commanded. 

Five minutes later, as his!head was bent low over his 
work, an indignant voice smote his ears: 

“Sam!” 

He glanced up and saw Miss Haselton’s face turned 
toward him, the blindfold bandage in her hand. 

‘* How long since we passed that trestle?’’ she demanded 
sternly, swinging her feet inboard and scrambling up. 

“‘About fifteen minutes ago,” he grinned, pumping 
valiantly. 

‘And here I've been sitting with my eyes tight shut and 
holding my breath for fear we were going to tip over into 
that horrible gorge! Why didn’t you tell me at once?” 

“‘T didn’t see any use of your doing any more work.” 

“Oh, you didn’t? Well, I’m not going to be cheated 
out of half the fun!”’ she cried, seizing the handle in 
front of her and plunging into the work energetically. 

It was with a shout of triumph that they swung around 
the last curve and shot ahead swiftly on the level track. 
A moment later Natona, Junior, was standing calmly 
within a few feet of the switch that connected the main 
line. It was nearly six o'clock. 

‘“We can risk eating the last of the grub, I guess,”’ said 
Haddon, eying the grip hungrily. ‘It’s a downhill run 
from here to the next station. Oh, fora good beefsteak!”’ 

*‘Beefsteak, indeed!"’ sniffed Miss Haselton. ‘ You 
will have tea and fruit and be properly thankful.” 
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Throwing the switch and running Natona, Junior, out 
was the work of amoment. It was dark now and Haddon 
lighted the red lantern; the other had been emptied in the 
lubrication of the car. 

“‘Good-by, Adventure!’’ said Miss Haselton, waving 
a hand toward the southward as the car shot quickly 
ahead on the grade of the main line. 

Afterward Haddon stoutly insisted that that twenty- 
mile coast was a new record for hand-cars. The slope was 
gentle, even and continuous. On the straight stretches 
their speed was reckless; on the curves they clung to each 
other and the car. Not once did they lay a hand to the 
flying levers; nor for an instant did they consider the 
possibility of meeting a train. 


iv 
T WAS not much of a station and very little more of a 
town, but it boasted of a siding, and as Natona, 
Junior, slowed down and came to a dead stop, they uttered 
simultaneous cries of astonishment. Natona, Senior, was 
reposing in dignity opposite the platform. 

A second later they heard a footstep and a man stepped 
out of the little cabin that served asa station. He stared 
at them and then he remarked: 

‘‘What the blazes?” 

“Are you the station-agent?”’ asked Haddon. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Well, where’s that car going?"’ pointing at the Natona 

‘Goin’ to hitch on to the night train fer Denver,” said 
the agent. ‘‘Where're you from?” 

‘*We belong in her,’ said Haddon. ‘Somebody stole 
her while we weren't looking.”’ 

‘“Why, that there car,’’ said the agent, ‘“‘was picked up 
down to the Silver Sally. She got busted loose from a 
train and somebody run her off on a sidin’.”’ 

“*T know all about that,’’ answered Haddon. ‘I did it 


(Continued on Page 2%) 


THIS NAUGHTY WORLD 


KEPTICUS, King of Mars, leaned 
close to the elbow of the Royal 
Astronomer, who crouched with 

his eye glued to the peep-hole of his 
‘uby¥minal telescope. Outinthenight 
the Earth might be seen by naked eye, 
a saucy, twinkling planet which seemed, now and then, to 
burst into flame and emit showers of lurid sparks, quite 
aiarming]|y Suddenly the Astronomer stood erect and 
brushed back his mop of pea-green hair. 

Holy smoke!"’ he murmured piously. 

“Speak, Jimbill!” cried the nervous King. “What on 
Mars is the matter with you?’ 

Little Father,” answered the scientist as soon as he 
had quieted himself by passing a magnetic current across 
the soles of his feet, I have been concealing something 
from you. About a year ago I stumbled upon a secret 
which enabled me so to perfect this wonderful instrument 
as to give me an intimate bird's-eye view of the Earth and 
its inhabitant For an evening's entertainment I could 
peep alike into the stockyards of Chicago and the bull-pens 
of Wall Street, the treasury of Russia and the custom- 
house of Venezuela. | was about to report the miracle to 


your Majesty when, upon further investigation, I learned 
that the conditions upon Earth were such that no self- 
respecting King should be allowed to see them. Thus I 


have kept the secret locked away within the lenses of my 
telescope : 

Skepticus the King leaned a moment upon his radium 
ceptre 


Your action,” he said finall “does eredit to your 





kindness rather to your discretion. Investigation, 
mv dear Jimbill, is the of the age Have I not justly 
been called the Theodore Roosevelt of Mars? How then 


ean I declare armed intervention between the warring 
factions of yon naughty world without first studying the 
conditions that obtain thereon? To-morrow Jimbill 
to-morrow at the forty-eighth hour—bring into my cab- 
inet a full report of the things upon Earth that have most 
surprised vou during your year ‘of observation 

So saying the King disappeared through a pneumatic 
tube and left the scientist to dictate the following Message, 
which was duly read before the astonished King Skepticus 
upon the ensuing day 


First remember, 0 King, that, though what I am about 
to tell you of the world may point to its imminent dis- 
solution into the out-winds of primeval star-dust, vet sucl 
is not necessarily the case 

The Earth, as I understand it, has been inhabited for 
some little time, its inhabitants being made up, largely, 
of mental mushrooms and intellectual explosives. This 


As Seen by Jimbill, the Martian Astronomer 


By WALLACE IRWIN 





“Have I Not Justly Been Called the Theodore Roosevelt of Mars?” 


planet, though alternately subject to fevers of sin and 
spasms of virtue, is, after all, an elastic, compressible, 
self-adjustable, non-discourageable world. Doubtless, 
were it to stop suddenly, arrested in midair, it would 
get used to inaction within twenty-four hours. Should 
you start it to spinning in the wrong direction, it would 
cease to be seasick within a week and rather enjoy the 
sensation of rolling backward. 


Supposing one of its great cities 
Chicago, forinstance —should be blown 
into space by a volcano every afternoon 
at four, would this throwa pall overthe 
spirits of the inhabitants? Probably 
not. Doubtless the airy Chicagoans 
would arise from their comfortable cots in the morning, as 
usual, yawn, dress, look out of the window and remark 

‘Hello! here we are in Boston Harbor. Good! We 
shall have codfish-cakes for breakfast!” 

It is true that the world hasn't gotten used to Theodore 
Roosevelt; but this is due, I imagine, to the fact that his 
violence comes in the form of infinite variety. His 
earthquakes do not occur at any given hour in the after- 
noon, and half the time they aren’t earthquakes at all, but 
waterspouts, hailstorms, heat-lightnings and _ political 
Judgment Days. To be a Cabinet Member under Mr 
Roosevelt has the fascination of uncertainty. Whenever 
the President stops talking he begins thinking and some 
tired Secretary immediately prepares to go packing off to 
annex the Magnetic Pole, proclaim joint-statehood between 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands, or report on the growth 
of Socialism at Newport. 

America has been shaken by a period of alarming tran- 
quillity, due partly to the President’s frenzied craving for 
Peace, partly to the sound business principles of the 
United States Senate. The business principles of this 
dignified body are its misfortune rather than its fault. A 
few socialistic malcontents have accused the members of 
the Senate of snobbish self-interest; but I, for my part, 
know that no citizen possessing over $500,000 need go 
away from the United States Senate without a hearing. 
Others accuse the Senate of being lazy and self-indulgent; 
but strenuously I maintain that no legislative body can 
kill a Philipnine Tariff Bill, block a Joint-Statehood Bill, 
smother a Pure Food Bill and put a hangman’s knot 
around Railroad Rate Legislation—no body of men, I 
repeat, can perform these feats successfully for twelve 
anxious months without wiping the dews (not dues) of 
honest thought from their multiple forehead. 

According to Secretary Wilson's annual report, some- 
thing like twelve months have passed between the present 
date and the same time last year. I learn by the same 
exciting document that the manufacture of hoes, pitch- 
forks, shovels and hatchets has greatly decreased, but the 
enormous growth in the production of muckrakes has 
caused the abandonment of thousands of erstwhile happy 
farms, the farmers having emigrated to the great cities, 
where they have gone into the magazine business. 


Here entereth the Poet Laurcate, who speaketh fair to the 
King: “ Know, O Majesty, that I have herea Timely Poem.”’ 















“Say on!” saith the King, albeit peevishly 
the Poet readeth: 


1 rt Vouvea 4 Rici e 


While Mrs. Wharton labors to unravel 
The more exclusive problems of the Earth, 
She makes it plain a maiden shouldn't travel 
Unchaperoned around the House of Mirth 
Jack London thinks a man should be like Adam 
A cross between an Angel and a Bear, 
Nor hesitate to discipline his madam 
By means of primal finger-nails and hair 


W hereat 





| 
| 
| 


Oh, the people of the world, of the round, round world, 



































Are a-traveling by autos and by trains, 
A-smoking and a-nibbling, 
While the Scribblers sit a-scribbling 
You can tell it by the clicking of their brains! 
Herr Professor Brander Matthews has a mission 
To muckrake superficial Q's and P's; 
} He says we ought to spell by intuition, 
By pure imagination, ‘Az U Pleez 
And since the tainted dollar is a topic 
That's driving Leading Citizens to jail, 
| Pray, what's the use of being philanthropic 
t When a Literary Feller’s on your trail? 
H Oh, the people of the world, of the round, round world, 
Are a-running willy-nilly here and there, 
While the Scribes, in thought’s dominions, 
} Are inventing new Opinions 
You can tell it by the creaking of their hair 
Theodore Roosevelt has already become an historical 
character |went on the Report his biography having 
been translated into Art Nouveau spelling and distributed 
among the school-children of the Philippine Islands. In 
this work he is designated as Roosevelt the Restless, and 
the restlessness of their ruler has been imparte d to the 
people of the United States, exciting them t any wan- 
tonly destructive deeds During the past a ne ha 
been instrumentai in the destruction of three noble Sani- 
tariums or Insurance Hospital “hese inst ions, | ma 
explain, were noble pu lic charities, Homes for Indigent 
and Helpless Millionaires neration they ha 
been maintained by the C Dp nf Ar It ia 
but slight « xpense per capita existe! has bee? 
of vast benefit to retired captains of industry who, without 
this bounty, might have 
been forced to beg or go 
into State politics. 
However, due to tl A, 
machinations of thess 
same Common People, 
the inmates of the Insur- 7 
ance Home were marked 
for persecution. Chief 
Inquisitor Hughes, with 
no higher authority than y’ ' \ 
his legal right, dragged { I ‘ 
the aged, suffering and } \ i 
mentally-unbalanced F it 4 / iD 
officers, directors and eS ; ~S, 
office-boys of these corpo- ; t Ba F 
hear 
rations before his harsh ms 
tribu end pred them It is Courtesy to Inquire 
with questions too imper- “Bomb or Cigarette?’ 
tinent to repeat James 
Hazen Hyde, a young man, but far fro strong, Was 
seized on Fifth Avenue, in the very a of I 
violets, and forced to talk on crude inci 
with which he was obviously unfamiliar. Ho 
M Depew, the Grandfather of the American Pu 
hauled into court, where , suddenly r 
he obliterated his distinguished past in a torrent 

y fulness. E. H. Harriman, who was suffering { 
chitis, went like a bulldog, while H. H. Roger 
proudly his fine, white head, r: d the stirring slogan of 
modern finance I refuse te ver! 

y Never has thers been £ clean-up P} inthro- 
pists. Finally, the affairs of the Equitable were given into 
the hands of the co-reformer s, the Honora Paul Morton 
and the Honorable Thomas F Ryar Mr s closed 
the Inquisition and got himself elected for Go ernor of 
New York, and the Home for Indigent iu Ipless 
Millionaires was moved, temporarily, to Pa 

While this act was being performed, a socialistic young 
person, named Sinclair, went to Chicago to write a pastoral 
poem to be called The Woodland. He choss mple 

’ hut across from the stockyards, and the noise of the 

y ought-to-be-canned beef » that he changed 
his pastoral into a muckrake novel and called it The 

| Jungle This novel nearly spoiled the restaurant business 


ased the sale of vegetarian 


of the world, and materially iner 
literature. 


Mr. Roosevelt read The Jungle and asked Mr. Loeb to 
open a win low. 
“Something is rotten,” he said, ‘‘in the State of Iin« 


And the say 
Presidential Epigrams soon to 
In Ch 
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running Chicago, practically. This convenient state of EMPrer WILLIAM Who appeare d so often in pub- 

affairs has won Mr. Joseph Medill Patterson and many of _ lic with Mr. Bryan during the Commoner’s visit to Berlin 

the other young capitalists over to the cause of Socialism, that the German newspapers referred to the pair affec- 
Probably the most sensational recruit to the ranks ‘onately as “The Two Gas Bills 

of Plutocratic Socialism since the Swat Who 


t, through Mr 
er graved in 
wat 


enlistment of Mr. Phelps-Stokes 
is Mr. Thomas Fortune Ryan, who 
has come out strong for Municipal 
Ownership. Few suspected Mr 
Ryan’s Socialistic leanings until, wak- 
ing suddenly from sleep, New York 
discovered that Comrade Ryan had 
been busy forming a merger of all the 
subway, elevated and 
of Manhattan. In a he had 
hung from his office the following sign 


to a 


surface traffic 


week 
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that of Secretary of Peace. Insurrection 
obligingly broke out in Cuba, and Mr. 
Roosevelt dispatched the balance of the 
navy, not already engaged in poking peace 
at South Ameri a, to Havana, bearing Mr. 

Taft, who had instructions to lay an ice- 

ag on the hotbe d of rebellion. In a few 
weeks, Mr. Taft’s magnificent proportions 
had occupied the seat of war, Sehor Palma 
had resigned from office, and Havana went 
back to its ancient and honorable occupa- 
tion of rolling high-tariff perfectos for the 
benefit of the Tobacco Trust. 

Soon afterward the President, inflamed 
by a lust for travel, hired a battleship and 
a brass band, and himself went a-tripping 
to the tropics to see how his canal was get- 
ting on. His trip, they say, was a great 
success, and he was able to bring back the 
report: ‘A canal is an imaginary line drawn 
between two continents. 

And, while we are dwelling on the sub- 
ject of Peace, we should not neglect the 
expedition of General Leonard Wood, M. D., 
against six hundred bellicose Moros. Flow- 
ers and speechmaking were not understood 
by these savages, so their complaints were 
attended to promptly —with mountain ar- 
tillery. 

Thereat the Poet Laureate showeth siqns 
of nervous agitation. 

‘Have mercy, your Majesty!"’ he saith. 
‘*T have here 4s 

*Subside!”’ snappeth the King, turning 
again to the report of the Astronomer. 


As I understand it, too, there has been 
some trouble in Russia [the report con- 
tinued]. Utterly unaided by Mr. Hearst, 
the Common People have begun to realize 
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that something is wrong with the Govern- 
ment—though; doubtless due to the lack 
of Brisbane editorials, they have not been 

able to say just what. Nicholas (please 
don’t understand me as referring to Mr. 
Longworth) has ceased trembling on his 
throne for fear of shaking up quantities of 
high explosives, which lie littered about his 
palace. When he positively can’t help 
trembling, he gets aboard his yacht and 
abdicates for a few days. Mr. Romanoff 
is a very busy man, because he has to issue 
a great many manifestos, all of which must 
be retracted within twenty-four hours. 
This requires an increased office-force in 
the Winter Palace. 

The revolutionary condition of St. Peters- 
burg has somewhat altered the customs 
of the people. When a stranger approaches 
you and says, in purest Muscovite: ‘‘ Par- 
don me, but will you oblige me with a 
light?”’ it is courtesy to inquire: ‘‘ Bomb 
or cigarette?” 

When the police arrest a labor-agitator, 
they no longer handle him roughly —they 
are afraid he will blow up. 

Meanwhile, the Government agents are 
doing their best to reconcile the peasantry. 
In pleasant weather, free Sunday excursions 
have been running to Siberia with extra- 
liberal rates for members of the Douma. 

During this interesting period, Emperor 
William has almost completely crawled be- 
hind his armorial pretzel. He complains 
to his intimate ph rot ne that he cannot 
find anything original to do. When he 
poses as an International Butt-In, he is 
accused of imitating Theodore Roosevelt. 
When he preac hes the Right Divine he is 
charged with aping Uncle John Rockefeller. 


So he is obliged to content himself with 
kissing kings and marrying off the little 
Hohenzollerns. 

The remainder of my observations, your 
Majesty, are of a more or less fragmentary 
nature. This has been a great year on 
Earth for Autocrats, Anarchists, Adver- 
tisements, Automobiles, Assassinations, 
Airships, ’Art, Accidents, Astronomy, Am- 
bulances, Ambition and 'Asininity. When- 
ever I see a Bostonian boosting the stock- 
market with a muckrake, I suspect it of 
being Mr. Lawson. Whenever I behold a 
scientific kite-frame start for Mars and 
land in the Delaware River, I suspect that 
Professor Langley has solved the problem 
of aérial navigation again. 

The trouble with the Earth is that the 
people who would be of use at home go off 
to discover the North Pole; and those who 
ought to be at the North P ‘ole stick loyally 
to home. 


So ended the report of Professor Jimbill, 
of the Koyal Astronomical Observatory of 
Mars. 

“The world,” said King Skepticus, ‘‘is 
apparently a very crude and fooliah planet. 
I should not care to be the Emperor of 
America and bear the weight of a hundred 
Trusts upon my shoulders. Neither should 


I like to be the Czar with his public troub- | 


les, or the Sultan of Sulu with his domes- 
tic woes. U pon conside ration, I think that 
we had better se nd a Peace Commission to 
W ashington oo 

‘Too late!’’ murmured the weary As- 
tronomer. ‘‘Even yesterday I observed 
President Rooseveit ordering Senator Till- 
man on a Peace Commission to Mars!” 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS ON THE ROAD TO FORTUNE 


The Pull and the Job 


PULL may put you in the way of get- 

ting a job, but after that results count. 
Many business men are pestered by those 
who are seeking to get something by 
favoritism 

But does it pay? 

Not long since a young man in the Mid- 
dle West needed work and needed it bad. 
He bethought himself of a rich and influ- 
ential friend and he lost no time in apply- 

iz for something to do. As it happened, 
the rich friend had no vacancy at that mo- 
ment, so he gave the young man several 
letters of recommendation, in the form of 
1 personal request, to business men of his 
acquaintance 

the seeker after work took the letters 
ee a glad heart and went away. The 

vanager at the first place visited read the 

etter carefully and handed it back, politely 
orry that he had nothing to offer at pres- 
nt. This was a shock to the young fellow, 
ut he swallowed his disappointment and 
rudged on to the next place. Luck was 
no better here, and it did not seem likely 
to improve further on. 

The young man did not get far from the 
econd office when he pulled his four letters 
of recommendation from his pocket and 
looked them over. After a moment's hesi- 
tation he tore them into pieces and flung 
these into the gutter. Turning sharply 
he reéntered the office he had just quitte d, 
and the manager, noting him, frowned 

What do you want now?" the man- 
ager asked In an annoyed tone. 


“Pardon me,” said the young man; 
‘‘hut I’ve just torn up those letters from 
Mr. S . Could you give me a job on 


my own hook?” 

The manager looked amused and said: 

We need a young fellow to chip castings 
in the machine shop at six dollars a week; 
if you like, you can have that until some- 
thing better turns up.” 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the job hunter. ‘I’m 

ready now —H : 


A Sentiment in Common 


N ONE of the largest wholesale houses 

in Chicago, where | was employed for 
a time after leaving school, it had long 
been the custom of the firm to start their 
younger employees at a salary of five dollars 
per week and raise their pay a small amount 
each year, until their services became 
mere valuable. At the time the advance 


was made, the employee was requested not 
to mention the matter to anybody in the 
house, partly to convey the idea that it 
was a special favor and partly to keep all 
his associates from making similar demands. 

There was a young man working at the 
desk with me who had not been with the 
firm a great length of time and was not 
familiar with its method of advancing 
salaries. Thinking that it was about time 
he received an increase in his pay, he 
presented himself at the manager’s desk 
and stated the case from his point of view. 
After hearing him out, the manager said 

‘*Well, your work has been very satis- 
factory and you may consider your salary 
raised one dollar per week, from to-day. I 
must ask you, however, not to say anything 
about this to any of the boys.” 

Surprised and disappointed at the small 
amount of his ‘‘raise,””’ the young man 
replied : 

‘No, sir, I won’t say a word about it. 
I'm just as much ashamed of it as you 
are.” ce. i.e 


The Money in the Fad 


ye keeps a grocery store in St. Louis, 
) and is a graduate of one of those old- 
time stores we see caricatured so often in the 
comic papers. We old fellows all knew the 
kind: doors and windows sereenless in fly- 
time; sticky dirt an inch thick around the 
molasses and sugar barrels; flies in the but- 
ter, accepted as a matter of course; the 
cat making a nursery of the chest of tea. 

But Sam must have had lots of adapta- 
bility in his make-up, for he has gone to 
the other extreme now, and is pushing the 
pure food and anti-germ fad to the limit. 
‘Pure Food Emporium” and ‘The Store 
of Purity and Cleanliness,”’ he calls it in his 
advertising -and he does lots of advertis- 
ing No food at all is exposed in his place 

-everywhere are glass 5S weve with 
olished oak frames. Even his breakfast- 
ade are under glass with the label pasted 
on the outside: “‘This case is absolutely 
moth-proof.”’ His vegetable display, in 
the window, is completely inclosed in glass 
and a spray is kept going all the time. 
There is a label here too, saying: “The 
water used here has been thoroughly ster- 
ilized.”’ 

I asked Sam how he managed it—that he 
must have lots of sterilized water on hand. 
He said the same water was used again, 
filtered back some way through a coil 
packedinice, I did not quite understand it, 


Sam handles fresh meat, which, a sign 
says, ‘‘has been subjected to four Govern- 
ment inspections,’’ and is shown in a glass- 
fronted refrigerator built into the wall. 
Two experienced men do the cutting, and 
they have to wear rubber gloves, and 
change them often during the day. A row 
of these gloves hangs near the meat-counter 
with the ubiquitous label: ‘*These gloves 
are treated to an antiseptic bath every 
night.” 

One of the greatest ‘‘grand-stand”’ plays 
of all in the place is the white-aproned, 
white-capped negro who is about the store 
all day with a cloth, sponge or duster con- 
stantly in hand doing nothing but scrub, 
polish and dust. Of course, this coulll be 
done just as well, or better, after business 
hours, but Sam tells me that to have the 
darky do his cleaning in plain sight of the 
public is effective advertising. The plate- 
glass mirrors, fancy display-cases, up-to- 
date scales and cash-registers must have 
cost some money, and to me, who thought 
I knew Sam’s finances almost as well as he 
did himself, there was a suspicious smell of 
borrowed capital and mortages about, and 
I put him down as somewhat of a plunger; 
but he assured me he was making good, was 

easily getting a much larger profit on his 
goods, and that his trade was increasing in 
leaps and bounds. ~H.H 


How Two Thousand Dollars Grew 
I STARTED in 1900 with two thousand 


dollars in cash savings. 

I bought low, for cash, small tracts of 
unimproved land near the business centres. 

I laid out streets, divided the land into 
house-lots, planted trees and shrubbery. 

Then I built three cottages, each to sell 
for fifteen hundred dollars, including lot, 
securing bank loans (at five per cent.) and 
mortgaging eac h cottage for sixty per cent. 
of its value. 

I sold these to thrifty young couples, 
who made cash payments of one hundred 
dollars or less, and contracted to pay bal- 
ance in monthly installments (amounting 
to a little more than rent), so that in a few 
years they could get a deed subject to a 
mortgage. 

Money came back fast and was rein- 
vested in more houses and land. In five 
years I have built twenty-one houses, 
deeded nine of them; six are being paid 
for by the above plan, and six are rented. 
My two thousand dollars has increased to 
twelve thousand dollars. F.H.S. 


December 29, 1906 











Going To 
California? 


How about the question of train 
and route? If your only object is to 
get there somehow it matters little 
which line you select. 

If you want the highest degree of 
luxury, the climatic advantages of the 
most southerly route and the lowest 
altitudes, you will choose the 


Golden State 


Limited ooo 


Daily from Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City to Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara and San Francisco 

Entirely new throughout, this 
Drawing-room and Com- 
partment Pullmans, Mission-style 
Diner and unique Mission-style 
Buffet-Library-Observation Car. 


season 


All the comforts of a club Wellare of 
adies and children carefully provided for 


Rock 
Island 






descript kle 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO 
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LYON & HEALY 


World's Largest Music House 





40 Adams Street Chicago 
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? «The Morley Phone” \e 4 


iS There are — few cases rid yeep thas 
cannot be benefited. \\ 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Seeetienes T 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


ACADEMY 
College, scientific and business prepara 
tory. Absolutely fire-proof buildings 
Grounds cover tooo acres. $600,000 plant. 


Tuition $600 per year 


Col. George R. Guam, o L. B., M. A., (West Point '80) Supt. 
Bo 14, Macon, Me 
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The Long Arm of Business 


DVERTISING 
space is the 
raw material 

of advertising. It 
may be space in a 
hewspaper or mag- 
azine, on a billboard or dead wall, in a street 
car or theatre program. Compared with 
other raw materials, advertising space is al- 
together curious, and not a little wonderful, 
considering what has been done with it as 
a commercial staple. For a staple it is, 
ranking among the prime necessities of 
business nowadays. Millions of d 
are spent for it every year: Yet it is also 
a most elusive abstraction. 

No raw material is more intangible. 
Pig-iron and No. 2 hard winter wheat have 
mass and weight. Prussian blue and yel- 
low ochre have color. The fragrance of 
French roses is a solid enough article in 
commerce, sold by the pound. A stock of 
anthracite coal constitutes an asset that 
can be appraised and made security f 
a loan. But advertising space is a raw 
material that has no mass or form, no 
specific gravity, no color, no odor 

After this raw material is sold, and filled 
with what the purchaser wishes to say 
to the public, it is almost as intangible. 
Bring the printed paper of a S100,000 
advertising campaign together in a pile, 
and it has only the value of wood-pulp. 
The business house that invests $100,000 
in advertising space has bought only the 
privilege of talking. It has paid as high 
as fifty dollars a square inch ie a psycho- 
logical impulse. The sole tangible value 
lies in the effect that what it says produces 
upon the reading public. 








For Sale: A Chance to TalK 


Now here, certainly, is a choice com- 
modity with which to approach men who 
manufacture and deal in things that may 
be seen, fe It, weighe d, smelle d, tasted and 
appraised! Yet, though even at this lat 
day not every body believes in banks, and 
though a good many sensible persons disbe- 
lieve in beef, coffee, pickles or comple x1on 
powder, every body, neve rtheless, believes 
In advertising —even those who do not ad- 
vertise. The axiom that ‘advertising 
pays”’ has become a commonplace. Only 
occasionally a business man here and there 
1s skeptical 

Publishers of newspapers sold you 
advertising space if you wanted it forty 
years ago. But it remained for the ad- 
vertising agent to preach it as a gospel 
Early advertising agents in this country 
established the practice of contracting for 
a column or more in a large number of 
newspapers by the year, paying the nominal 
price w bich the publishers set upon it, and 
then retailing this space at the much higher 
yrices they believed it was worth, selling 
* the inch to business men whom they 
showed that advertising was something 
not to be got along without. In recent 
years, publishers who own the advertising 
space have set up separate propagandas of 
their own. Their solicitors are active in 
seeking to convince advertisers that this 
magazine, and that newspaper, furnish 
publicity at its highest efficiency. But 
they never infringe on the main propa- 
ganda of the advertising agent. When he 
specifies certain publications for his client 
publishers abide by his decision. He is 
the final authority, and they carry out his 
advertising plans as impartially as a 
druggist compounding a physician's pre- 
scription. 

The advertising agent is an odd sort 
of middleman. He owns no advertising 
space of his own, for the practice of taking 
a column by the year has been superseded. 
So he is not a wholesaler or a jobber. His 
profit is a commission paid by publishers 
on the space he orders for clients. Yet 
he is not an agent of the publisher nora 
broker. 

The advertising agent's chief function 
is to accept orders for advertising space 
from the advertiser, and forward them to 
the publications the advertiser wishes to 
use. He is the agent of neither publisher 
nor advertiser. But upon this function the 
modern agent has built a superstructure of 

Editor's Note — This is the second of a series ot 
practical papers.on the advertising man and his 
business. 


An Attorney for the Man with Anything to Sell 


BY JAS. H. COLLINS. Bvt 


service. He gives his skill in preparing 
advertising copy, his knowledge of the 
character of publications and rates, his 
ability to suppleme nt 
devices for distributing goods to retail 
stores, or following up inquiries from 
readers so that orders shall result by mail 
He advises against unprofitable advertising 
campaigns when he is an honest agent, and 
often saves his client from a peril even 
worse—that desire immediately to spend 
a very large amount of money in ad- 
vertising that usually comes to the man 
who has experimented with a_ small 
amount and suddenly learned that ad- 
vertising actually pays 

In the best sense, pe rhay s, the advertis- 
ing agent is an attorney for the advertiser 
Many of the best agents to-day insist on 
this professional attitude, and preserve 
impartiality in placing advertising, selecting 
publications that they think will be most 
productive for a given purpose. This is 
not easy, for sometimes the least produc- 
tive publication would pay the agent the 
largest commission, and some desirable 
forms of advertising media pay him no 
commission at all; so when he recommends 
them he receives nothing for his work 


advertising by 










Mapping Out a Campaign 


The advertising agent works close to our 
modern manufacturing and distributing 
machinery. He is not a parasite, but 
genuinely useful. The location of the 
main advertising shows this 
There are four of thes« New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, in order 
of importance, The four States of which 
these cities are centres produce nearly 
one-half our manufactured goods—over 
$7,000,000,000 worth in 1905, or as much 
wealth as all our farms produced in 1906 
These cities are also the centres of publish- 
ing. There are secondary advertising 
centres in St. Louis, Buffalo, Cl 


centres 


leveland, 
Rochester, Pittsburg, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati. ‘The South's new era has devel- 
ope d advertising energy , and Atlanta is 
becoming an important secondary centre 
From these convenient vantage-points 
the modern advertising agent works. He 


has solicitors, copy writers, illustrating 


artists, assistants who are skilled in details 
like rates, typography and merchandising 
From his office in Chicago he may serve a 
dozen clients in the smaller manufacturing 
cities of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio. 

A stove manufacturer in Michigan, sell- 
ing direct to the public by mail, runs 
his plant day and night through the spring 
and summer, piling up ranges and _ base- 
burners like cordwood—crated ready for 
the fall demand. In July his advertising 
agent runs out and spends a day and 
they discuss publicity. Writers and art- 
ists follow. Stoves are taken down, pho- 
tographed, described The catalogue is 
prepared. Solidest reasons why people 
should buy this manufacturer's stoves are 
reduced to bare selling principles, stripped 
of all fanciful or academic considerations, 
and then brought out in high ligt 
descriptive and pictorial skill. Page 
half-page advertisements are prepared 
the magazines, with form-l 
lowing up inquiries. A list of publications 
is selected according to cost pel tie In 
last year’s advertising, or based on 1 
secured by the agent 
is the stove manufacturer's first camp: 
Then, when the frost is on the pu 
and local hardware 
hang out the s 
’ this manufacturer's advertisir 
is read by thousands who need a stove, 
and his cords of stock begin to melt away 

His very plan of selling is based on 
Perhaps he devised it himself, 
seeing the new trend of distributior Or 
, have been led into the new plan 
by the advertising agent, who devis 
methods for him as the business ; 
shifted from the older way of selling 
through retailers. In this the advertising 


agent is seen at his best, as a creative force 
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The Evolution of the Business 
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The Way to Safety 


PORTION of my savings were given 

to a new-fangled bond company which 
looked good, promised better, and went into 
the hands of a receiver. Another portion 
went to a coffee company which paid large 
dividends (out of money received from sales 
of stock) results, receiver. 

In ten years of active and diversified 
investment covering mines, oil wells, 
mortgages, stocks and real estate and 
personal loans to friends, I have never lost 
a collar in real estate and mortgages. 
Instead, these last show a return better 
than ten per cent. per annum, and paid, 
besides, all losses on stocks and personal 
loans. Money that will not earn more than 
four per cent. is lazy money. The Middle 
West (Iowa and South Dakota) is full of 
investments, safe and secure, that will net 
from six to eight per cent. and more. 

Mortgages on ene earn five and six 
per cent.; mortgages on property located 
in thriving towns, six to eight per cent., 
the mortgage being for forty per cent. of 
the value of the property, also secured by 
ample insurance on buildings. Notes of 
farmers worth from eight thousand up- 
ward are procurable at certain seasons of 
the year bearing seven and eight per cent 
and secured by first mortgages on cattle. 
Cattle increase in value every day they are 
fed. Western Jowa and South Dakota 
farm-lands will show an increase in value 
during ten yearts of ten per cent. per 
annum; the rents alone pay from four to 
ten per cent. of the cost Pot land, making 
an investment of from fourteen to thirty 
per cent. every year for ten years. 

Land can be bought for twenty-five 
dollarsan acre. It can be broken, dragged 
and planted by a large traction engine all 
in one operation at a cost of three dollars 
an acre. The crops on this character of 
land for nearly ten years have averaged 
better than thirty-five bushels of oats and 
fifteen of wheat. On a basis of twelve 
bushels of w heat at sixty cents we get the 
gross income of $1152 jreaking, planting 
and other expense comes to $630. This 
leaves $522 as a return on a $4000 in- 
vestment. There is also the increase in 
the value of land, which is a certainty, so 
long as the output of gold continues as it is 

The above figures are not visionary or 
“paper profits.” Many men right in my 
town are receiving better profits on such 
land than are figured above. 

We of the West read of four per cent. 
money: we never saw any. The West 
offers thousands of opportunities where 
money can be safely invested at from six 
per cent. upward me 


Experience His Profits 
B' DINT of hard work, night and day, 
f 


for three years, I had established a 
but overwork, 
worry and bad air to work in had impaired 
my health to an extent which made it nec- 
essary to.abandon the business and find 
outdoor work. 

Unexpectedly at this time I was offered 
twenty thousand dollars for the plant and 
business, which had not cost me in money 

ne-fourth of that sum. Se I sold out. 

After looking around for several months, 

man whom I had known socially for 
several years, and in whose integrity I had 
implicit faith, proposed that I should go 
into partnership with him in a manufac- 
turing business; he to put in the plant and 
tock on hand, | to contribute ten thou- 
sand dollars in cash; a corporation then 
to be organized, my friend Mr. B. to be 
president and | to be secretary-treasurer, 
which, he said, would give me full control 
f the funds 

As only three directors were required 
inder the law of the State, Mr. B., myself 
und the bookkeeper, a tried and true man, 
Mr. B. assured me, could be the board of 
lirectors, Mr. B. to own one-half of the 

stock, the bookkeeper, Mr. X., to own one 
share and | the remainder. 

I examined the plant, saw it in opera- 
tion, inspected the books, and, as the 
work that would fall to my share would be 
nearly all outdoors and in the purest of 
iir, I felt I had found just what I wanted. 
The only objection was that the plant was 
located a hundred miles from my home. 

The deal was made, the corporation 
9rganized, and I was at work at last. After 


irly ros verous bus siness : 
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HOW I LOST MY SAVINGS 


the first six months we had agreed that the 
president and I should manage the busi- 
ness alternately, one month at a time, de- 
voting the other months to private affairs 
or other business. 

Many things, however, went against us. 
We did what appeared to be a fair business, 
but profits were almost nothing; the ex- 
pense account was alarming, and debts 
accumulated. 

About two years after we had begun 
operations, toward the end of one of my 
months at home, Mr. X. came to see me. 
He said that he had had a row with Mr. 
B. and had come to tell me that the whole 
scheme had been carefully laid out to 
swindle me. He himself had fixed the 
books to deceive me. 

To make what amends he could he pro- 
posed to expose the plan, and he hoped it 
was not yet too late to save something. 

His story was that Mr. B. had drawn for 
his own use over two thousand dollars 
which had been charged to stock, repairs 
and expenses; also that during the month 
he had arranged a bogus sale of the plant 
and stock to a friend and favored creditor, 
but really, through this friend, to himself 
for a nominal bid of two thousand dollars. 
He had resorted to the trick of posting 
notices of the sale at night and tearing them 
down or covering them up before morning. 

I had the sale set aside by order of court 
on the ground of fraud and insufficient 
notice, and had a receiver appointed, but 
he declined to serve. I managed to defeat 
some legai tricks of the enemy, but legal 
expenses and attorneys’ fees were piling 
up, and the business was dead. So I ex- 
plained the situation to the creditors and 
they had a receiver appointed, and the 
plant and stock were sold by order of court. 

Mr. B. fought hard but was financially 
ruined. I was left with my home mort- 
gaged for twelve hundred dollars, to obtain 
‘‘war funds.’’ The last I heard of Mr. X. 
he was in a penitentiary somewhere out 
West for fraudulent use of the mails. 

If I ever accumulate any more savings I 
think I will invest in real-estate mortgages. 

E. D 


His Own Lawyer 


AVING received quite a nice little 
sum of money from a railroad com- 
pany on account of an injury, I invested 
it in a small farm of forty acres in Mahaska 
County, lowa, paying what I had—$1600 
and giving a mortgage for the balance 
due. 

Not being ready to move to the farm, 
I rented it to a friend whom I had known 
for some time, at a price of ten dollars per 
month, payable monthly, but the terms 
were verbal. After he had been on the 
farm for nearly two years he wanted a 
lease, as I was moving to Chicago, and 
he thought I might sell the place and he 
would have to move. Up to the time he 
accepted the lease he was indebted on 
his rent over $130. 

In making the lease I procured a blank 
lease and filled it out myself, intending to 
make the terms $120 per year, payable 
monthly and running for two years. But 
I did not say the rent of $120 was yearly 
or annually, thus making it read as though 
it was only $120 for the two years. In 
making receipts for rent, due before the 
time the lease was in vogue, but paid after 
the lease was made, I had failed to state 
that it was for rent due previous, and, 
after the lease had run for nearly a year, I 
found I was not going to be able to meet 
the mortgage, so arranged with an agent 
to sell the property, which he Jid by 
taking as part-payment a small house and 
lot, the balance being handed him in cash. 

As I had agreed to give possession 
March 1, I was forced to put up quite a 
sum in escrow, to guarantee the purchasers 
that I would give possession. I thought 
that, as the lease stated that if the rent was 
not paid sixty days after due, I could 
demand possession ; but my friend found an 
attorney who spotted the faults in the 
lease, and, upon my bringing suit in court, 
I was beaten, and again after taking the 
matter into a higher court. Thus I lost 
the money I had posted as a forfeit, and 
also ran up very heavy attorney-fees, 
together with all the costs of both trials, 
which took practically all I had. In the 
court my friend produced his receipts, 


apparently showing that he had paid up 
his rent for the full term of the lease, thus 
holding the place another year without 
having to pay any more rent. Had ] 
gone to an attorney and had him make 
my lease, which would have cost me fifty 
cents, I would have saved my farm. 
—F.J.E. 


A Clergyman and a Silver Mine 


AM a clergyman in the Congregational 

Church and am at present doing mission 
work under one of the boards. Previously 
to my connection with the Congregation- 
alists I was connected with a small 
Methodist chapel in Chicago. The salary 
was very small—in fact I have never re- 
ceived over twelve hundred dollars a year 
and quite frequently less. In order to sup- 
port my family I did a secretary’s work 
during the week in the office of one of the 
large railway companies in the city. 

At the time of which I speak, a grocer, 
in the neighborhood of my chapel, came to 
the altar and confessed his sins. Soon 
afterward he and his family were taken 
into the church. At that time I regarded 
the conversion of this man as the greatest 
triumph of my otherwise not very conspic- 
uous ministry. 

The man became very friendly and was 
instrumental in getting me a buyer for a 
small house that I had bought with the 
savings of several years. This I sold at 
the time I entered upon my present duties. 

My friend had a cousin who it was said 
owned a silver mine in Arizona. I was in- 

troduced to him. He said he had a few 
shares of promotion stock, valuation one 
dollar, that had never been put upon the 
market. He would sell me these at twelve 
and a half cents. I bought some at twelve 
and a half cents, and in a few months my 
friend said he'd give me twenty-five cents 


for them; upon that I bought more of his | 


cousin for twenty cents, three thousand 
dollars’ worth in all, all the money I'd been 
able to save in twenty-five years. 

Afterward it was reported that there 
was no water on the place to which the 
stock related; that heavy machinery was 
transported to the mine and found to be 
too large for the engine the company owned. 
No more promotion stock could be sold. 

This is twelve years ago, and the stock 
has never paid a dividend and is not quoted 
in the open market. I have never seen the 
mine nor a photograph of it. I have never 
seen the charter of the company and could 
not say that it has one. I do not know 
what the capitalization of the company 
is nor who the other stockholders are. 

I have often thundered from the pulpit 
against the buying of lottery tickets, but 
I am convinced that I bought the stocks 
in the same spirit in which many persons 
buy lottery tickets. I am convinced that 
a well-regulated lottery would be a much 
more honest enterprise than - average 
small silver or gold mine. - W. B. 


One Way to Win 


N A TEACHER'S salary of nine hun- 

dred dollars a year, in five years I 
saved $1500. Five hundred was invested 
in a piano and the remaining amount now 
brings an interest of $500 per annum. 

For the first two years each month I de- 
posited my savings in a National Bank 
without interest. At the end of that time 
I placed the six hundred dollars accumu- 
lation in a savings-bank, where it drew an 
interest of four per cent. compounded 
semi-annually. At the end of three years 
I had one thousand doliars and a five- 
hundred-dollar piano. 

With five hundred dollars I bought two 
lots. On one I built a $2700 cottage 
through a building and loan association, 
and made a payment into that association 
of five hundred dollars, placing a debt on 
the house of twenty-two hundred dollars to 
be paid off in monthly payments. The 
house now rents for five hundred dollars a 
year, and into the building and loan asso- 
ciation is paid about three hundred and 
sixty dollars a year, which leaves more 
than enough to pay taxes, etc. 

In less than ten years it will be a twenty- 
seven-hundred-dollar investment (not con- 
sidering that the lots will have doubled in 
value) made from one thousand dollars. 

B. R. O. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF 


COLUMBUS 


BY AMERICA 


Look up Columbus on the map of Georgia 


and put a red spot there. A sturdy city 

with seven railroad lines—and navigation to 
the Gulf — with magnificent water power, con 
tented labor, and a fine equable climate. If 


such a city sounds good to you— just take 
two minutes to write for our booklet; it may 
be the best thing you ever did 

To manufacturers who want to increase 
their profits by cheaper labor and transporta 
tion —to men who are ae rested in agriculture 
under favoring conditions—to men who long 
for the mild, gracious weather under our sunny 
skies—to mechanics and the better sort of 
laborers we have some thing to say Ask us 

We would especially welcome inquiries from 
parties interested in cotton; iron, brass and 
wooden ware; machinery and leather; fruit 
and vegetable canneries; and last but not 
least we want to tell some capitalists about 
the great chance here for a condensed milk 
plant. 

Come South, young man, come South. Its 
future is written in gold. And if you can’t 
come this minute, write us for our booklet (and 
a personal letter, if your inquiry calls for it). 


The Columbus Board of Trade 


Columbus, Georgia 











Uniform Temperature . 
It makes no difference whether you have furnace 
steam or hot water apparat or whether it is 


new orold., All you need is the 


_ Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
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4% Add 1% to the Dividend 
Add 25% to the Income 





[¥ your saving now yield 4 per cent., and 
you 5 per cent., we increase your 
per cent. Before you deal wit Ne 
ect t tisfy you of our ut est ed reliability. 
Let us place the matter before you properly by 
correspondence 


Assets, $1,750,000. 
Established 13 Years 

Banking Dept. Supervision 
Karnings paid from day re- 
ed to day withdrawn 
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Industria! Savings and Lean Co. 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 
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The Fate of the Realist 


EORGE MOORE, the doyen of the 

Irish realistic novelists, has a rather 

curious manner of speaking: every now 

and then his words burst out of him in 

violent exclamations. 

He set out with the 

Rothenstein and Walter Sickert to see th 

pictures in the Dulwich Gallery. They 

rode on a street car through dismal mil 

after dismal mile of London suburb, grow- 
, ing very gloomy. 

| Then Rothenstein 

, 

} 


young artists Will 


said, ‘We're going 
through Peckham now. 

‘Peckham ?"’ cried George Moore 
must get down and look at Pec kham! 
! written a story about Peckham! 

4 They got down and looked at Peckham; 
they walked along dismal streets; and the 
air of George Moore grew more more 
harassed. last he cried, ‘I do not see 
that haystack and that field! There was 
a haystack and a field in my story! 
Where are they?” 

They walked along more dismal streets, 
and at last they came upon a policeman 

George Moore stopped and said to him, 
“‘Could you kindly te ‘j me where I can find 
a hay stack and a field? 

“There aren't no ‘aystack nor no field 

in Peckham,” said the policeman. 

“‘But there must be a haystack and a 
field in Peckham!” cried George Moore. 

The policeman shook his head stolidly. 

George Moore tottered on a few steps 
with a broken air, then threw up his arms 
to the skies, and cried in a tone of anguish 
“That is the fate of the realist! He 
writes a story about a haystack and a field 
in Peckham, and there aren’t any there!”’ 
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What is a Good Story? 


HE short-story market, if we are to 

believe what the editors say, is per- 
petually short in supply. If an author 
could turn out a pretty fair article once a 
week, as De Maupassant did in his palmy 
years, at present prices he could keep an 
automobile and a hired girl 

Nhat is a good short story ? 
that has plot, or adventure, 
setting, or a good character, or point 
anything but mere style—the editors say. 
It should have all of this and something 
more, perhaps—human nature. The fash- 
jon of the trimmings may change from the 
Klondike and the Philippines to Wall Street 
and country houses, ~ the jungles of 
India to factories; but the one unchanging 
essential is human interest, and the major 
art of human interest is in the human 
Lind. Stories about people that ar 
people, not dummies, are the safest kind 
to buy, and the hardest kind to get. It is 
not necessary for the ambitious young 
author to go to the last war or scour the 
south seas ‘‘to see life.” He can find it on 
the street or in the back yard if he has the 
eye to see it and the heart to understand it 
and the imagination to make others see it. 


Something 
or romantic 


The Other Half Again 


Ms RICHARD WHITEING'S No. 

John Street, which appeared half a 
dozen years ago, was pretty nearly the 
first of the sociological novels to treat ‘the 
other half’’ from the exact knowledge of 
personal experience. The hero of that in- 
teresting book went through the mill, and 
the story had a reality about it, as well as 
a delicate irony, that made Mr. Whiteing a 
considerable reputation. The books that 
followed were not as lively as No. 5 John 
Street. Ring in the New (The Century 
Company), the latest one, pictures the 
struggles of a respectable, half-educated 
young girl in her efforts to support herself. 
It is a story of women, of the new woman 
in her industrial competition with men, 
, and the English new woman as described 
' by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Whiteing is a different 
n product from her culture-seeking American 
sister. The British new woman is up 
against it and fighting, not for the ballot, 
but for bread. There is not much story 
to this narrative of Prudence, though she 
is provided with a lover at last, in the per- 
son of an ardent young socialist who edits 
The Branding Iron with one name and 

















Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
Who is Just Completing a New Novel 


writes conventional reviews over another 


George Leonard is the only man in Ring 
in the New worth mentioning, but there 
are half a dozen vigorous, interesting 
women engaged in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Shall we infer that when the New 
arrives man will have sunk below the 


horizon ? 

Mr. Whiteing’s stories belong to the same 
order as The Long Day's Work, that pic- 
ture of a New York working-girl’s experi- 
ences from the inside which people were 
reading last winter. Such books are not 
so much novels as imaginative biographies 
They are better than novels because there 
is less contrivance to them. They present 
the real thing, and certain readers are 
coming more and more to demand the real 
thing instead of a gingerbread imitation 


Contract by Telegraph 


HE w indow ~disp lay of the bookseller 
by which “the trade” means a shop- 
window full of _ of a new novel and 


the “‘originals’’ of its illustrations —some- 
times does more than sell the book 
Edward Childs Carpenter's Captain. Cour- 
tesy furnished a case in point. The scene 


of this story is laid in California in the 
early days, and a Los Angeles dealer made 
a more than ordinary ‘‘display” of the 
book, conspic uous} placing in his shop- 
windows several of the excelient draw 
which Elenore Plaisted Abbott made 
illustration. These one morning caught the 
eye of the manager of the Belasco Theatre 
in Los Angeles, and he bought the book, 
read it that afternoon, and immediately 
wired Mr. Carpenter for a play founded on 
the novel. As good luck decreed, Mr. 
Carpenter had just completed a dramatic 
version of his story, and so, within twenty- 
four hours of the manager's purchase of 
the volume, a contract had been agreed 
upon by telegraph and the manuscript was 
on its way westward, where Captain Cour- 
tesy most successfully had its “‘first pre- 
sentation on any stage.”’ 


ings 
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Material A-plenty 


HESE are days when nearly everybody 


writes a novel, but so far, for the most 
part, the business man has escaped. Not 
so, however, Willis George Emerson, who 


has just followed his Buell Hampton with 
The Builders, a far more mature and 
finished piece of fiction. Mr. Emerson 
is a real-estate man of Los Angeles, and a 
very busy real-estate man at that. In 
fact, his life has been varied enough to 
furnish him with experiences sufficient for 
a score of novels. Born in lowa, he was a 
lawyer in Illinois; next, a country school- 
teacher, and then a city banker. In Kansas 
he was a Presidential elector in 1888; in 
1900 one of Wyoming’s commissioners to 
the Paris Exposition and, in the ensuing 
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campaign ce-chairman of the Speaker 
Bureau of the Republican National Cor 
mittes Since then he has beer over 
the 


West as a mining and 1 
very bus t 
to write 





Tea-Table 


Literature 














M* HOPKINSON SMITH is widels 
4 known as a builder of lighthouses 
painter ol Venetian water-~ r ind a 
a ter « magazine ri tha ‘ 
agreeably both the lighthouses and the 
water-colors. In The Tides of Barn 

he has tried his versati nat t ne 

or rather a lo she or ] i it 
and well-bred tale of I 

two sisters of aristocratic lineag: 
noble and one ignoble achivalr 

doctor for the hful r of the the 
sister, a devote I " ind a choru 
ol simple, seafaring folk, witha pnt 
house and a _ life-saving 

trouble which spreads elf 

hundred pages is caused by 

pretty, selfish sister, aided and abetted t 
the family pride and well-meaning idiocy 
of the noble heroine The latter martyr 
izes herself and keeps her doctor-lover 


bachelor for twenty years in order to hide 
her sister's fault. Sacrifice ether it be 
silly or intelligent, give the novelist ar 
opportunity to sentimentalize, and Mr 
Smith ts a successful sentimentalist The 
chivalrous doctor respects the ostrich-like 
attitude of his Jane, although he could have 
made her happy and straightened out her 
tangle any time with a few words. But 
the bad sister is unmasked in the end in 
all her selfishness, and the belated lovers 
are allowed to marry. The most lifelike 
character in this group of tea-table peopl 


is the naughty sister, who is just pretty and 
selfish and has the human power of getting 
what she wants 


The Man Out There 


._— EDWIN HARRIMAN, the au 
A thor of The Girl Out There, is an- 
other of the younger American novelist 
who learned their trade in the storm and 


stress of ne wspaper reporting Mr. Harr 


lioat 





man is a graduate of the Detroit Journal 
on which paper he began as a regulatior 
‘district mar immediately after leaving 
the Ur siversit; of Michigar in 180 Afte 
three years of that sort of work, he jcined 
the editorial staff of the Detroit Free Pre 
and essayed the arduous task of evolving a 
daily department of humor What wa 
more he succeeded and ther alter SOTTIE 
vears in England for his paper rned t 
America and became a maa e eaitor 
in Michigan. Oniy recently r er, ne 
has moved to Chicag here nder 
stood, he is enlivening the | re of a 
editor t \ the occupation of a novell 


In the Bookshop 


@ GEORGE ADE is making a play of Artie, 
his first literar ork t tract genera 


altention 


@ THE NEWEST RECRUIT to the ranks of 
literature is Geronimo, who has dictat« 
his autobiogr aphy and who doe not Waste 


praise on Gene ral Mi 


sa hand that the 
All the letters ar 


Same Wa ant 


@ JOAQUIN MILLER writ« 
despair of com positors 


pre tty much the 


@ A RECENT 
the fact 
first 
hundred dollars and twenty-five 
the volume 


@ WALLACE IRWIN has recently received 
new honors: he wa lectured on” by 
rett Wendell when that 


ird faculty was giving his course at 


LITERARY ‘‘ FIND’’ discloses 
that George Eliot received fo 


« ‘ m St 
DOOK, @ rn ro! ‘ 
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the Sorbonne in Paris 

@ ELWYN BARRON, author of the mystery 
stor Marcel La Vigne used 10 ‘ 
dramatic critic in Chicago. Since then he 
has lived for some years in resi but is 


now press-agent for E. S. Wi 
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PLANTING THE GREEN TURTLE —THE 
GOVERNMENT’S NURSERY FINDS IT 
HARD TO KEEP THEM ALIVE. 

HE green turtle, in a commercial sense 

at least, is threatened with extermina- 
tion, and, in the hope of saving this valu- 
able marine animal, the United States 

Fisheries Bureau has resorted to the expe- 

dient of artificial propagation. ‘A nursery 

has been cotablidhs d for the purpose in 

Southern Florida, where all obtainable eggs 

are being hatched. There is no difficulty 

about the hatching process, which is ac- 
complished in the simplest imaginable 
fas hion, the eggs being buried at a dept h of 

a few inches in boxes of sand and exposed 

to the heat of the sun. After a few days 

the baby turtles make their appearance, 
and are thereupon confined in suitable 
pens or “crawls. 

The real trouble arrives at this stage of 
the proceeding; for it has not been ascer- 
ert a as yet just how the infant reptiles 
should be treated in order to insure their 
health and eventual survival. They are 
vegetable feeders, and the most satisfac- 
tory food for them so far tried is the leaves 
of an aquatic pliant known as “‘sea lettuce. 
Trial is being made, however, of other 
articles of diet. 

The threatened disappearance of the 
green turtle from the shores of Florida and 
the Gulf States is but another chapter in 
the old, old story of destruction accom- 
plished by human greed and the foolishness 
of reckless hunting. Naturally, the ani- 
mals have been sought at their breeding 
grounds-—that is to say, on the beaches 
where they were accustomed to “haul up” 
at night and lay their eggs—and, the nests 
of eggs themselves being commonly dug 
up by the turtle-catchers, the propagation 

Pen species has been to a great extent cut 
off. To such a point, indeed, has the war 
against the green turtles been carried that 
they are forsaking the shores of Florida for 
those of Yucatan —transferring their breed- 
ing grounds clear across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Already the Fisheries Bureau has found 

difficulty in getting eggs. 


LIVE: BIRDS DYED $y FEEDING VARI- 
GUS CHEMICALS ANY DESIRED HUE IS 
READILY PRODUCED. 

ATHER novel is the notion of coloring 

\ birds artificially by feeding them with 
aniline dyes. The thing is actually being 
done nowadays with pigeons, canaries, 
parrots and even chickens. For this pur- 
pose the dyes are either mixed in the dough 
of ordinary bread before baking, or else 
disguised in ‘cottage cheese’’—either be- 
ing a readily-assimilated form of food. 

Baking takes away the bitter taste of such 

coal-tar products, and the crumbs are 

freely eaten 

In this way, by the use of methyl-eosin, 
fawn-colored pigeons may be turned to a 
bright red; and the color is guaranteed 
* fast Similarly, blue is obtained by 
feeding the birds with methyl-violet. In 
tie latter case the dye is offered to the 
young squabs in bread. 

That colors acquired by feeding, how- 
ever, are not necessarily fast is shown by 
what Ag os in a state of nature to the 

ird 











tropical bi known as ‘“‘turacos,” or 
banana-eaters, On their dark-violet wing- 
feathers are patches of bright crimson, 
which soaks in Water, so that in the 
rains CASON pat he become pale 
pink or dirty gray It is copper, derived 
from bananas, that produces the tint 

The red portions of the feathers when 
burned give a green flame, indicating the 
presence of copper Phe red colorin 
matter ea soives in dliucle ammonia 
ind chen ‘ i a » contain 
even per cent of pure meta ppe 


ALCOHOL THE COMING FUEL SAFER 
THAN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS AND 
LIKELY SOON TO BE CHEAPER, Too. 

im )R-ever so many different kinds of uses 
alcohol is more desirable than kerosene 

or gasoline It is much safer, for one thing 

though the enterprising agriculturist is 
cautioned by the Alcohol Book that it 
would be wise to set up his little motors, 
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for grinding cow-feed or what-not, in a 
small building erected for the purpose at a 
short distance from barn ond house. In 
the not-distant future, it is explained, 
there must arrive a time when petroleum 
products, owing to the progressive exhaus- 
tion of the available supply, will become 
so much dearer that their purchase will 
no longer represent an economy. Mean- 
while, aicoho] will steadily cheapen, and, 
when the prices of the two become nearly 
equal, the latter will probably drive out 
gasoline and kerosene. 


FEROCIOUS TROPICAL INSECTS— ANTS 
ARE THE MOST FEARED, AND CERTAIN 
SPECIES OF THESE ATTACK MAN, 
EOPLE who dwell in temperate lati- 

tudes hardly realize how much com- 
fort they owe to freedom from the 
multitudinous insects of more torrid climes 
particularly ants, which, in the tropics, 
are a nuisance, if not actually amenace. It 
is discouraging, therefore, to learn that 
several species of tropical ants have ob- 
tained a Cothold in the United States. 

For instance, in the Gulf States have 
appeared certain ants of the well-known 
“atta” family, which, owing to their pred- 
atory habits, are scientifically catalogued 
under such ominous names as *‘ destructor”’ 
and ‘‘vastator.”” They form enormous 
swarms, and seem to prefer animal to 
vegetable substances, though they will feed 
greedily on sugar. One species is a dreaded 
house ant, and is supposed to have been 
imported from India. Another, already 
found in large numbers in New Orleans, is 
a native of the New World, but has been 
restricted hitherto to Brazil and Argentina. 

The latter species was introduced a few 
years ago by ships—this being the usual 
method by which ants are distributed over 
the world—into the island of Madeira. 
While obnoxious enough, it has done a good 
work in ridding the houses on the island 
of a long-familiar (though originally im- 
mpeg ant, which had been a fearful pest 
or at least a century and a half. This old 
resident was found by millions in every 
dweliing, climbing to the top stories, issu- 
ing forth in swarms from cracks in the walls 
and floors, and constantly traversing the 
rooms in all directions in regular files. No 
matter how many were killed, fresh armies 
continually arrived. 

This exchange of ants in Madeira, con- 
sidered as a phenomenon of animal distri- 
bution, bears a remarkable analogy to the 
driving out of the old-fashioned black rat, 
formerly an inmate of most houses in 
E urope and the United States, by the 
larger and fiercer brown rat of the present 
day. Ants, it may be said, are incompar- 
ably more objectionable as household par- 
asites than rats, when they are really 
numerous. And certainly no existing 
creatures are more ferocious than some of 
the tropical ants—such, for example, as 
the so-called ‘‘ robbers"’—which will attack 
a man on sight, biting pieces out of his 
flesh while stinging severely with their 
venom-carrying tails. 


ARTIFICIAL EMERALDS~—-FROM PURE 
CORUNDUM PRECIOUS STONES CAN BE 
MADE IN THE LABORATORY. 

p  rmeeady on this side of the water 

seems to know whether the artificial 
meralds recently brought to the United 


States are synthetic imitations cf the true 
emeraid or merely colored corundum. 


Confusion on this subject is easy, inas- 
much as there are two entirely different 
kinds of emeralds The so-called Oriental 


emerald, like the Oriental amethyst, is of 
the same substance as the ruby ‘and sap- 
phire —that is to say, corundum, which is 
crystallized aluminum. True emerald, on 
the other hand, is a silicate of aluminum 
and glucinum. It is a kind of beryl, and 
differs from aquamarine only in color. 

If pure corundum can be made arti- 
ficially —and, as a matter of fact, it has 
been produced repeatedly in the laboratory 

there ought to be no great difficulty in 
coloring it in any way desired. Thus it 


seems likely that eventually all of the co- 
rundum gems, including rubies and sap- 
But up 


phires, will be perfectly imitated. 


to the present time nobody is known to 
have succeeded in reproducing the true 
emerald. 

Pure corundum is colorless. Indeed, the 
so-called white sapphires are simply pure 
corundum. Rubies are corundum con- 
taining a mere trace of chromium, which 
gives them their color. The difference be- 
tween the extremely precious ‘‘pigeon- 
blood” ruby and one that is off-color is 
nothing more than a question of trifling 
impurity —just as the hue which gives to 
the true emerald its market value is attrib- 
utable to another kind of impurity. The 
true amethyst is nothing more nor less 
than violet-colored quartz crystal with a 
trace of manganese in it. 

A variety of corundum not mentioned 
above is yellow, and is ealled Oriental 
topaz. True topaz is silicate of aluminum, 
with a trace of fluorine as an impurity. 


HINTS FOR THE STORK—A SCIENTIST 
PUNCTURES SOME MODERN THEORIES 
OF PREDETERMINATION OF SEX. 


ERTAIN delusions in regard to prob- 

abilities governing sex in children are 
punctured by Professor Simon P. New- 
comb, who declares, in the first place, that 
it isa mistake to suppose that any man or 
woman “‘ possesses the faculty of producing 
an exceptional percentage of male or 
female otfspring.’’ Large families of girls, 
or of boys, are merely exceptional acci- 
dents, attributable to coincidence. The 
sex of the unborn child is ‘‘influenced by 
a series of causes, acting first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other, each of which 





tends to make one sex or the other more | 


probable, until at length it is definitely 
determined whether the infant shall be a 
boy or a girl.’ 

One hundred and five boys are born of 
white mothers for every one hundred girls. 
At the first birth, according to Professor 
Newcomb, the chances that the child will 
be of male sex are about eight to seven. 
At the second birth there is still an over- 
chance in favor of a boy. But after that, 
from the third birth on, the expectation 
of male or female offspring is about even. 

A study of thirty thousand births in 
Vienna seems to show that very young 
and rather old parents are more likely to 
have male children than parents of ages 
between these extremes, but this matter 
has not been studied sufficiently to make 
it possible to draw definite conclusions. 
As for the old idea that in time of war 
women give birth to a greater proportion 
of boys (as if to supply the places of men 
killed in battle), it is,so Professor Newcomb 
says, absolutely incorrect. Figures cover- 
ing one hundred thousand children born in 
the Southern States about the close of the 
Civil War show only the normal percentage. 


BREAD FROM MALTED WHEAT— THE 
GRAIN IS MADE TO SPROUT AND IMME- 
DIATELY CRUSHED. 


N ENTIRELY new kind of bread, 

made either of wheat or rye, is becom- 

ing popular in Germany, and Is like ly soon 

to be introduced into this country. It is 

made of the whole grain—but not accord- 
ing to any method hitherto familiar. 

The grain is germinated by alternate 
steeping in warm water and aération, this 
being accomplished by a simple mechani- 
cal apparatus. As soon as rootlets appear 
it is ready for use, and is crushed to fine- 
ness between rollers: after which it is 
dropped through a chute into an iron 
trough on the floor below, where it is 
kneaded by a machine. 

The preliminary process is one of malting 

similar to the malting of barley. All of 
the water used in the sprouting process, 
which contains a large part of the mineral 
salts of the grain, is poured into the iron 
trough to make the dough. Thus nothing 
is lost, the entire substance of the grain 
being included in the dough, which, with 
the addition of yeast and salt, is finally 
formed into loaves and baked in the ordi- 
nary te) 

The bread thus made is said to have a 
delicious flaver. It is claimed for it that 
the process of germination makes the sub- 
stance of the grain much more digestible. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN STEER 


If you were reading one of the latest 
novels, and if the lips of hero and heroine 
did not meet, wouldn't it jar you? If you 
were Mr. Henry H. Rogers, or any other 
innocent man forced by changed industrial 
conditions to take a red-hot stove now and 
then; and if the Judge fined you ten dol- 
lars and costs, and you replied, ‘‘ All right, 
Judge, I’ve got it right here in my hip 
pocket’’; and if the Judge hurriedly con- 
tinued in a high, thin voice, ‘and thirty 
days in jail, have-you-got-that-in-your-hip- 
pocket-too ?"’ wouldn't it jar you? In other 
words, wouldn’t you have thought that 
three years of this kind of care and corn 
would have brought to the owner and 
feeder of that steer a little more than as 
much money as would buy a beefsteak 
— for you and a few friends? 

erily, itistorubtheeye! Nobody whom 
we have as yet been able to discover has at 
any stage of the game been able to make 
any money out of this great American steer. 
Now comes farmer John G. Imboden, of 
Decatur, Illinois, another type, and of the 
present day, who is still searching for new 
methods, seeking to squeeze this elusive 
steer into some sort of an environment 
where a living can be made out of him. 
This is what Mr. Imboden says 

‘*T think it a fair estimate to figure that 
our calves bred on the high-priced land in 
the corn belt cost twenty dellers per head 
at weaning-time. For that reason our 
farmers and feeders are abandoning the 
growing of their feeding cattle, and are 
buying them direct from the range or on 
the leading markets of the country.” 

The beef schedule to-day, on the same 
ground where Gillett’s twenty-year-old 
schedule would fail, is much like this 


100 cows—$50 . $5,000.00 
3 bulls—$100 . 300.00 


$5,300.00 


200 acres .. 20,000.00 


$25,300.00 


Charge six per cent. 06 
Interest total $1,518.00 
Maintenance of cows for 

S months. 500.00 


$2,018.00 
Mortality, three per cent 160.00 


$2,178.00 


Figure eighty calves. But at least five 
per cent. of old cows must go to market 
every year. Call it, therefore, seventy-five 
calves; forty steers and thirty-five heifers; 
cost, $2178. Now, he can lay them down 
of best Texas breeding, forty steers at $19 

$760; thirty-five heifers at $16—$560; 
or a total cost, freight included, of $1320; 
a saving of nearly a thousand dollars 
quite that if he shaves the Texas prices, 
which sometimes run $18.50 for steers laid 
down, and $13.50 for heifers. From this, 
one tendency is easily deducible. The corn 
belt is going to mature the beef; and the 
Southwest is going to breed it and ship it 
young. 

This is the same conclusion at which 
we arrived by studying the conditions of 
to-day on the far Western cattle ranges 
Since, then, we check up at the same result 
under a different process of solution, we 
may, perhaps, subely say Q. E. D. and so 
dismiss the figures with a sense of having 
done our duty. 

We may forget the figures and commit no 
sin. But we are very likely to remember 
that land has been going up very rapidly 
in Texas, in Montana, in Illinois, all over 
the corn belt; and we will perhaps re- 
member that corn also has been going up 
very fast in the Middle West. How about 
this corn, this main ration of the American 
steer on the farm of the Middle West? Why 
should corn be higher in price when it is 
yroduced with better machinery, on better 
ae and under more favorable conditions 
than-ever before in the history of the 
world? Why should this product, annually 
increasing, go steadily higher in price, while 
it has been produced by a plant to which 
we may annually add ten per cent. in value 
instead of charging off a ten per cent. de- 
preciation, as we are obliged to do for a 
restaurant plant or a newspaper plant or 
in any other sort of a business? Uncle 
Henry answers this about as follows: 

‘**Anything which is in demand goes up 
in price,”’ he says. ‘‘Corn is coming into 
world-demand. We exported a few million 
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bushels last year, for one thing. The 
glucose factories are asking for more corn, 
and the breakfast-food people are tak- 
ing more corn—just as they are killing 
off beef-source by buying more cream 
from the dairy districts for use with their 
breakfast-foods, and so introducing bad 
beef-t ypes. 

“This denatured alcohol is going to raise 
the price of corn, too. When you can make 
eleven gallons of aleohol out of a ton of 
corn-cobs you aren't going to burn those 
corn-cobs any more, are you? There are 
more than fifty by-products which they 
make out of corn nowadays, not to mention 
pure maple syrup. A very good article of 
india-rubber is made of corn, and a great 
many oils are extracted from it and used 
for commercial purposes The glucose 
factories turn their refuse into a cattle-food 
which is worth $35 a ton 

You may expect fifty-cent corn,” con- 
cludes the corn-grower, sighing, ‘‘and that 
raised on $150 an acre land. Now, if you 
will tell me where the corn-belt man is 
going to beable to make a living, either 
out of breeding cattle and feeding them, 
or importing and feeding them, you can 
answer a question which is troubling the 
soul of many a man in many a State to-day 
He can’t do it, and that is all there is about 
ag 

“Then beef will go higher?’’ you ask in 
consternation 

"7 regret to state that it will,”’ says the 
corn-belt farmer gently, but firmly. ‘It 
will go higher, but I won't make any more 
money out of it then than I do now 
Somebody else is to blame for high beef 
I'm innocent!”’ 

The one and only thing certain regarding 
the steer of yest rday and to-day is that in 
his post-mortem or dissected and edible 
form he has been costing you and me more 
and more each and every year; in spite of 
the fact that in his ante-mortem form, or 
on the hoof, as the packers vulgarly say, he 
has commanded the most widely varying 
prices imaginable. There were the boom 
prices of 1SS6 and the depression following 
that, which r 





rly put the range men out 
of business. Years of fluctuation followed, 
and then came the boom prices of 190 
followed in turn by quite as great a depres- 
sion, one serving to take all profit out of 
beef in Texas, Wyoming or filinois We 
continually read of these ‘‘ depression: 
only the depression in prices has never 
quite got around to you and me. 





Cast Away in 


‘‘But there wasn't anybody in her when 
she was found, mister 

‘*T know all about that, too. They came 
and took her, I told you, while we weren't 
looking.” 

Brief introductions followed, by which 
time the town had turned out and Haddon 
and Miss Haselton in turn were presented 
to it 

‘These here young folks has come up 
from the Silver Sally on this here hand-car, 
and they’re goin’ to Denver on that there 
parlor-car,”’ was the explanation the agent 
vouchsafed. 

‘‘What about this Silver Sally?” asked 
Haddon. ‘Is it a mine?” 

‘* Well, she was —an’ is, for that matter,” 
answered part of the town. ‘A good payer 
while they worked her. But she flooded 
up. They busted into a underground river, 
or somethin’ like that, an’ she flooded right 
up to the nozzle. Yes, sir; an’ there fain’t 
no way to git the water out, neither 
They've pm an’ pone. an’ it ain't 
no use. It comes in faster’n they can git 
it out.” 

‘“How queer!” exclaimed Miss Hasel- 
ton ‘“‘Why, we vj 

She felt Haddon’s hand on her arm, 
pinching it smartly. 

‘Yes,”’ continued the town, “they 
couldn't make no headway an’ they sunk 
all they made tryin’ to, an’ then they 
busted. That’s three years back now, an 
the water is still into her. An’ there’s one 
of the best payers ever struck ‘round hers 
gone plumb to nothin’.”’ 

‘“‘How far was it flooded, did you say? 
asked Haddon. 

**Most up to the nozzle You see, she 
runs in straight a-ways, an’ then she dips 
down. Well, she’s flooded right up to the 








You and I have been pay abou 
as much one year as we did ar ear be ‘ 
for that shor thick steak which we | ‘ 
decided is abx the righ ar 
for one meal r fa Ss ne 

‘ ne} 
i ‘ I Wa 
out of the t es is | ‘ vn ( 
rancl in in Texas Was not n th 
per cent. ont investment ind t 
farmer in Minnesota was threatening 
vote the Democratic ticket unless som« 


thing was done for hin 
Who was to blame for this beef which 





was at the same time too high and too lov 
In price After all, has not modern science 
in farming done almost as much as vou and 
I might have done Can all these f: 

have been making the same 1 

Have all these Northern ranchers 
maturing range been utterl unable 
master the details of their own busine 
Have all these Southern breeders of ster 
ling beef been ignorant of all the rules of 


beef-maki 
modern 
facts, is 





w and beef producing in the 
game? In view of all obtainable 
it not inevitable to conclude that 





what they have done was well done, and 
that what has happened has happened 
because it had to be 

Let us sa‘ 4 
ment Who then is left upon whom we 
may visit our wrath 

The packers we have always with 1 
When in need of a sensation, go to the 
sTOC k ards 


When in need of anything, from a 


yes, at least for ease in arg 


tortoise-shell comb to a Garfield report 
or a campaign fund, go and investigats 
the stockyvards. And when in doubt, soak 
the packer 


western Colorado, and he came upor 
valley in the mountains where some freak 


of Nature had turned everything into stone 








walked through there said M'zoo 
and ever wa) I looke i thing Was 
petrified rhe trees wa petrified and the 
leaves Was petritied © thin you could se¢ 
through ‘em. One tree was busted « 
and a lot of splinters was stickin’ up i 
air, sharp-like; and on top of one of 
splinters was a little petrified bird nd 
dang me, if it Wasn't singin’ a little petrified 


' 
song 

Let us dare hope that, if but for the sake 
of variety, the song of the packer shall n 


be wholly petrified 


a Parlor Car 


m Pa 
top of the dip. She’s drownded for good 
Engineer fellers had a hack at her an’ the 
give her up. An’ a whole bunch of silver 
lavin’ down there, too, just waiti to be 
took out!’ 

**H-m,”’ commented Haddor Phat 


hard luck for somebody Who « 

“Some comp'ny up to Denver Last I 
heard of ’em the vy was lookin’ fer a sucker 
to take her off'n their hand 

Haddon turned a warning look upon } 
companion. Then the night train wa 
heard blowing in the distance and the tow: 
moved to greet it 


Early in the morning, at Denver, the 
newspapers came aboard and Haddon 
hough a handful An inch-high headlir 
ight his eve 
BRIDAL COUPLE LOST IN CYCLONE 

DiSAPPEARED FROM A PULLMAN CAR 


ON THE PRAIRIE WHEN THE BIG 
WIND CAMI 


CAR FOUND ON A SIDING 








He read it twice and broke into a broad 
grin 
Wait'll Jake sees that,"’ he commented 
It was a story without names, but it was 
beautifully and inaccurately ¢ 
tial, and after he had read it he was com- 
pelled to admire it. The conductor had 
checked up and found two missing; that 
was a basis. Thereafter, romance, mys- 
tery and tragedy strode hand in hand 
through the tale And the finding of the 
empty Natona had capped it with as baf 
fling a climax as the most fastidious could 
demand. He liked the stor 
They had decided to spend a day in 
Denver—Miss Haselton to shop, Haddon 


‘iIrcumstan 


I c 
M’zoo Hines was once vovaging through 
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‘on an excuse of business. As he left her 
he dropped the bundle of newspapers in 
her lap. 

She was waiting for him at*midday as 
he entered the hotel dining-room. 

“I've leased the Silver Sally,”’ he said, 
seating himself and leaning across che 
table. 

Her eyes widened and she looked at him 
incredulously. 

** Really?” 

“And you're in on half of it,” he con- 
tinued. “| got it dirt cheap and you won't 
have to put up a cent.” 

““But—but,”’ she said falteringly, ‘‘I 
don’t know that [ want to go in on it. It 
wouldn't be fair to you if I took half for 
nothing.”’ 

“Too late to protest now,” he said. 
“The lease is made out to both of us, and 
the man’s coming around for your signa- 
ture. It’s this way: the Silver Sally is a 
rich mine. But it is flooded with water 
maybe —so. it’s useless. We get a lease of 
it for three years and we find a way to get 
the water out. Understand?” 

‘But there isn't any water in it,’’ she 
said, bewildered. ‘‘That’s what I wanted 
to tell those men last night and you stopped 
me. 

‘Of course I stopped you, Jake, becaus« 
you're a goose. You know there isn't any 
water in it, and so do I, but they don't. It 
cost us a lot of trouble to find it out; that’s 
worth something. And if it hadn’t been 
for you we wouldn't have found it out at 
all. That's why you're a lessee. You see, 
the company is out of business. I found 
their representative and he seemed glad to 
find another easy mark. I'm the third, it 
seems. The other two took it on lease and 
went broke trying to pump Sally out. He 
couldn't make out a lease quick enough 
when he found I wanted her. I've got her 
for three years, and dirt cheap. It’s none 
of our business where the water went to.”’ 

Miss Haselton sat musing for a moment 

“T haven't got very much money, Sam,” 
she said finally, ‘‘ but, if I'm to be in this, I 
insist on taking part of the risk You 
must let me put in what I’ve got. It’s 
only fair." 

“All right; we'll shake hands on that,” 
he said with a smile. ‘And now we are 


“ole i yee eee 
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coming to something that, I am afraid, is 
prosaic.” 

“Oh, please!”’ 

“Did you read the newspapers this morn- 
ing?" 

“*Yes.”’ 

“About the Natona?’’ 

“Ven,” | 

“And about the bridal couple?” he | 
pursued, | 

“Yes; wasn't it absurd?”’ 

‘Was it? I thought so at first, but now | 
I'm doubtful.” 

She made no answer. 


Well?” 

“Please don’t be one of those persons 
who are so wise that they know the news- 
papers are always wrong. That's a com- | 
monplace attitude.”’ 

‘But they were wrong.” | 
‘*Look here, Jake. Do you know what 
they do toa reporter who writes a story | 

that’s all wrong?” 

“What?” 

“They fire him.” 

“My!” 

** Now, I’m convineed that you're a kind- 
hearted young lady. Aren’t you?” 

“1 don't see what that’s got to do with 
it. 

“This: you wouldn't want a poor, strug- 
gling young reporter to lose his job. Now, 
would you, Jake?” 

oe Nw-o = 

‘Well, then.” 

She had been dodging his eye for the last 
minute, but now she stole a glance. 

‘*Well, what?"’ she asked artlessly. 

“| think perhaps the man with the lease 
has come, Jake,’’ said Haddon, rising sud- 
denly. ‘‘ Will you step into the reception- 
room a moment?” 

She followed, almost meekly. There was 
nobody in the reception-room but them- 
selves 

“| don’t see the man,” she remarked. 

“No,” said Haddon shamelessly, ‘ you 
don't. He won't be here for an hour. But 
I didn’t think you would want to be kissed 
out there in the dining-room.”’ 

Jake sighed helplessly. 

“No; not out there—Sam-u-ell,”’ she 


N O’’ 
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One night I brought my mother here 
Never had we felt so close; we just drifted 
along with the music, up into new, radiant 
worlds And her face beside me was 
breathless, her eyes tight closed, her lips 
moving a little and smiling 

When we went home the big man was 
furious. He leaped up But his first words 
she cut off sharply. She was deeply excited. 

Peppino) must work!”’ she cried 
“Work hard--and werk only to sing! 
He must have a good teacher at once! 
That is all I want in the world —that 
Peppino shall sing! 

Phe big man suddenly stared; his little 
eyes grew hungry and glittered with pain 

All you warit--in the world?” he said 
very slowly. ‘‘ Well —now-——what of me? 
Do you hear? Whatofme? What of me?” 
He seized her arm and shook it 

She laughed in his face, stopped short, 
and turned quickly away. He pushed her 
from him, and stood all loose and shaken. 

| will give him no money,” he said, in 
harsh whispers | —eare nothing for his 
singing. I —work. hard. I-—do fine. 
make you rich. And what do you do for 
me? What do I get —for my money? . 

He went to his desk and sat down, and 
began to work over some long sheets of 
figures which rustled sharply in the silence 
At times he stopped and listened, but my 
mother still stood motionless, watching 
him in horror. He glanced up sharply, but 
shrank from that look in = face, and 
turned slowly back to his work 

Our sharp littie clock struck one. But 
he worked on. And my mother sat very 
still, gazing straight at him, as though 
crushed by something so heavy that to try 
to lift it was useless 


I decided not to live there any more. 
So | rented an attic room next to the bar- 
ber. When I told my mother of this she 
did not try to stop me, and while I packed 
she sat dull and silent. But the next day 
she eame to my room and spent many hours 
fixing it up. Now she was trying hard to 
be gay. Itried, too; we laughed and talked; 


we put up shelves, nailed down matting 
and hung a soft, red curtain over the win- 
dow; she did a hundred little things I 
never would have thought of. But when 
she was through suddenly she looked down 
and was silent. 

“The little barber,’ I said, “‘has found 
me a good old man who will give me free 
lessons.”’ 

‘*‘Oh—that is good!"’ she eried. ‘‘Good! 
Good!" Then quickly she went away. 

Now, at home the big man’s business was 
flourishing, he had six more machines —so 
he sang, and she played her guitar, striving 
to jump from key to key with his voice. 
This was always cut short when | came in, 
and eagerly she would ask the news of my 
lessons. But her husband would sit gloomy 
and silent. And soon I would go away. 

I was absorbed in my music. My teacher 
was a splendid old Italian; he was eager as 
I. And the new voice was coming! It 
was a barytone W eek by week I could 
feel it grow deeper and richer; little by 
little we made it more free. And at last 
he let me begin the old songs. I Sang them 
tomy mother. And those were eager hours! 

The little barber got me a place to sing 
every night. It was back of a saloon, a 
high, narrow hall with a steep little gallery 
all round the sides. The audience sat at 
tables, drinking beer and cheap wines. As 
I sang from the small, low stage 1 watched 
the huge, coarse faces. There were five 
young peasants who came every night and 
leaned down from the gallery. Two were 
tall and brawny, two were fat and swarthy, 
one was small and thin and gay. He kept 
his big, black slouch hat always tipped over 
his twinkling eyes; the other = hats 
were pushed ‘way back and showed the 
black hair, thick and curling. They wore 
American clothes and shirts without col- 
lars; their faces were unshaven. But these 
faces had all the deep, simple peasant 
feelings, slow, groping minds, and hearts 
now light, now very heavy. 

To these faces I sang. And I loved to 
watch their eyes kindle, or soften and shine 
with the dreams. I sang the splendid old 
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songs of Garibaldi’s time, when men 
worked night and day for Freedom! I 

made those peasants feel —just in flashes 
the big, radiant dream that all men must 
love, the dream of some glorious, distant 
day when men may be brothers all over 
the world —and free! 

Then those five peasants would lean back 
and laugh into each others’ faces. and bend 
forward quickly again and clap and stamp 
and shout for more. And this they kept 
up till I sang five or six times. They oak 
bought one glass of beer for each; the 
waiter came often and angrily lectured 
them, explaining all our expenses, urging 
them to drink more; but they shrewdly 
grinned and pointed to their glasses still 
half full. Or sometimes, if it was Saturday 
night, one of them would buy cheap cigars 
for all, and then they would sit back con- 
tentedly puffing delighted at everything. 

The program was all singing. First were 
some English ballads by poor, painted 
creatures in low-necked gowns. But then 
came comic songs by a stout little Italian, 
who changed his dress, his face, his beard 
and his soul every five minutes! He strode 
forth first as a haughty Italian policeman 
but--presto!—out he walked again, a 
growling tax-collector. And later he came 
sidling forth, a dull peasant, scratching his 
head, worried and groping for some way 
out of his troubles. 

How my peasants laughed, and 
excitedly they talked, describing some 
yeasant they had known at home—just 
ike this one! The place shook with ap- 
plause! 

After that came many one-act sketches, 
all in singing in grand opera style. Between 
times the orchestra played fine, old opera 
music. And I sang last. On Saturday 
evenings I sang long after the front saloon 
doors had been locked. 

One night I brought my mother. As I 
sang those Garibaldi songs I watched her 
face. She sat back in the gallery, watching 
my five young peasants. And in her face 
the big dream shone out so deep and im- 
passioned that now I forgot the hall and 
the peasants, I forgot all people, the world; 
I saw only her face, I felt only our dream! 

I finished and looked quickly up at my 


how 


a. This time they did not shout or 
augh, but sat stiff and silent, gazing 


My mother looked 


straight before them. 
and nodded, 


from the peasants to me 
radiantly smiling. 

The next day was Sunday. That even- 
ing I sang again, and came back to my 
room at midnight 

I found my mother there waiting. She 
was all trembling! Her glorious hair was 
tumbled, her face was white and weak. 
She clung to me close. 

“Sing to me now!” 
“Just a little—very low!” 

And, wondering, I sang two simple, old 
peasant sleep-songs, until slowly she grew 

uiet she leaned back in my arms, and her 

ark eyes closed. At last she spoke 
quietly : 

All afternoon he sang. His voice was 
—even worse. To-night—just ngw —while 
he lay asleep—I was afraid I would kill 
him. The knife was so—easy to reach! 

. So I came here.” 

All that night I ke pt her in my room. 

Each time when that moment of fury came 


she whispered. 


Sampson Rock 
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be robbed of its rudeness 
your basket is spacious, sir.’’ 
“Not yet,” replied Darrell. 
‘They are overdoing it. They always 
do. Wall Street is peopled by fools and 
sheep,’ ’ said Sam with profound conviction. 
The easiest thing in the world is to beat 
them at their own game. They are so 
cocksure of their wonderful cleverness that 
a man with a little modesty and some cash 
can always extort tribute from the ticker- 
fiends.” 


If so, I hope 


‘‘He thinks so because he hasn't lost 
yet,” said Darrell to the Colonel, with a 
smile of fatherly tolerance at Sam. 


‘I'll bet there is a big short interest in 
Virginia Central and that it would be easy 
to run up the price. I’ve a great mind to 
——” He checked himself and stared 
meditatively at the Colonel. 

“Sir, I know nothing about the stock- 
market,’’ said Robinson, not quite vera- 
ciously. But, on the other hand, he spoke 
with an austere dignity that was a re mm 
to all disciples of the Devil. He then 


I held her tight and talked and talked, till 
again her big eyes grew quiet. And at last 
she fell asleep, just before the day. 

I had saved some money now—over a 
hundred dollars. So I took three rooms 
for us both and even when all the fur- 
nishing was done, we had forty-one dollars 
left. 

The big man became very angry. He 
even threatened to go to the court. But 
then I said I would tell all the court how 
frightfully he sang, and this at once stopped 
him. He still kept coming and be eater be T 
to go back. He even begged her to take 
some of his money. But this we would not 
do. So at last he plunged into—his busi- 
ness. He made much money, and when 
I saw him last he was happy again. 

But now how beautiful she grew, and 
how glad, and what wonderful rooms she 
had made! One room ‘was hers, one was 
the kitchen, and in the large room I had a 
couch that she covered with red pillows by 
day. She cooked delicious Italian dishes 
She laughed and sang to herself and made 
all my life happy and gay. Here I brought 


the little barber, my kind old teacher and 
many other friends. And we were rich 
those nights! 


And so we have lived for the last three 
years. Now I am twenty-two, I sing in a 
big café and make eighteen dollars a week 
In our rooms we have a piano, and here 


two evenings a week come our friends, 
men and women-—all young; not only 
Italians, but German and Jewish and 


Polish people. They all like my mother, 
for she is a splendid mother to all! 

What tremendousambitions are squeezed 
into this little room of ours! We have 
young singers so sure they will sing in 
grand opera. We have Polish pianists and 
violinists who play marvelous music and 
hope that soon all the world will applaud. 
We have ambitions —and disappointments, 
too. For these young people are the ones 
struggling to speak out from the tenement 
millions. When one gets starving the 
others help, and so all move slowly up 
New ones are forever coming, and for these 
my mother is always busy collecting the 
money 

She has her long thinking times as before. 
And now her big dream belongs to us ali 

The other night I went back to the little 
narrow concert hall, and again I sang the 
old songs of Garibaldi days. There, leaning 
from the dark of the gallery, were my five 


peasant faces—massive, coarse, simple 
As I sang again I could see their eyes 
kindle! And now I saw over a hundred 


faces like these! All at once they knew me, 
and then how they shouted! I sang on 
and on until midnight. 

And suddenly, as I sang, I could feel that 
soon all over the world some tremendous 
change is coming. What will it be? Some 
try to tell us from books and fine theories 
But no mortal man can know. For deep, 
mighty forces are moving. In all nations 
of Europe the mass of the millions rest- 
lessly stirs, and seems about to awaken 
And now into American cities and towns 
rush millions of peasants. The Machine 
has called them. The Machine has gath- 
ered them close. The Machine has set them 
thinking. What does it mean? What is 
coming? May it be for the best! But this 
only the years can show. 


of Wall Street 


n Page 9 


finished: ‘‘But I should think the short 
interest in it is enormous! The country is 
prosperous. It is only in Wall Street that 
there is any de — 

“You are right, Colonel Robinson,”’ said 
Sam. He arose ne began to pace up and 
down the room, frowning at the floor. 

tobinson looked at him in mild surprise, 


Darrell leaned over and whispered: ‘‘Col- 
onel, if he plans a stock-market coup, I 
advise you to come in with us. On my 


honor, I assure you I'd not only risk evs ry 
cent I own—and it’s more than a dollar 
and a half—but I'd put my friends in. 
He'll make enough in a week to pay for the 
Austin coal lands.”’ 


“Who is Mr. Rock? Is he any relative 
of — ” Robinson had not before con- 
nected him with Sampson Rock. They 


had taken care he should not 

**His mother left him a muiti-millionaire 
several years ago, and since he came back 
from an extended tour of the world I’ve 
te ike ‘n him under my wing.’ 

‘Indeed? Is he so well to do?” 
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“‘Colonel,”’ said Darrell simply, ‘‘I am 
rated a millionaire and 1 can draw my 
check for six figures now without stirring 
from this chair, or having to sell any of my 
investments. But alongside of my friend 
I’m a pauper. Do you know what his 
money is in, mostly?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Government ‘bonds, which he won't 
sell because of loyalty to his mother.” 

Sam paused before Colonel Robinson, 
still frowning 

“Colonel,” he asked abruptly, ‘how 
much Virginia Central stock do you con- 
trol person ally?” 


‘I cannot answer that question.’’ Rob- 
inson said it stiffly. 

Sam affected to misunderstand the 

Colonel and he said: ‘‘I mean approx- 


imately ? 

The Colonel hesitated. The recollection 
of the newly-developed unfriendliness of 
the bankers made him say, dubiously: ‘1 
am the largest individual holder.” It was 
no time to resent such questions. 

“Allright. Then you'll profit more than 
anybody else,”” Sam told him; and the 
Colonel silently hoped so. ‘‘A hundred 
tho usand shares?” 

‘No. I think—yes, 50,000 shares, or a 
trifle over.’ He and his kinspeople con- 
trolled about 52,000 shares, 

‘Very well. Now, I won't 
join us ina pool because He paused. 
The Colonel shook his hand in majestic 
decision and volunteered coldly : 

“IT do not approve of Wall Street meth- 


ask you to 


ods. Too many railroads in this country 
are run by the ticker.” 

‘That's all right. Some of those same 
roads pay dividends and sell above thirty. 
Look here I'll give you fifty dollars a 
share 

“My stock is not for sale.”’ 

‘‘T haven't asked you to sell it to me, 
Colonel Robinson. If you will give me a 


thirty-day option on your 50,000 shares of 
stock at fifty dollars a share, I will pay 
you ‘9 

It is no use to talk about such matters,” 
interrupted the Colonel decisively. But 
he began to breathe quickly. Succor might 


come from an unexpected quarter. It was 
welcome from any quarter, celestial or 
infernal anything to make the banks 


regret their unseemly unfriendliness. 

**] want to get your stock where it won't 
come out,” explained Sam. He frowned in 
his earnestness. Almost he felt that he was 


grasping that blo k of stock, the pos- 
session of which would start him and 
Rogers in their work of regeneration 


“ey 


L'il give you $250,000 cash for the option.” 

It's no use. You have my promise 
that A quarter of a million in cold 
cash would help a great deal. That made 
the Colonel check his rash speech 

“T'll take your word, Eslonel,”” Sam 
assured him 3ut life is an uncertain 
thing at best. How do I know what your 
executors would do if something happened 


to you? This isn't cold-bloodedness, but 
I'm risking a heap. The stock is thirty. 
The option is at fifty di 

“The stock is worth " began the 
Colonel 

‘What it will fetch retorted Sam. 





a share seem too low ?”’ 
low and, 


** Does fifty dollar 

‘It doesn't seem it too 
moreover, | don’t wish to sell.” 

Make the option price sixty,”’ said Sam. 
The Colonel understood from that that all 
the young stock-gambler desired was to 
keep this stock from coming into the mar- 
ket while he was punishing the shorts, a 
yraiseworthy and deserved castigation. 
gut he shook his head. Sam said ‘This 
is my last word on the subject. The cash 
price for the option I won't raise. It’s 
$250,000 cash. But you can make the price 
at which you would sell the stock sixty- 
five dollars a share. That's more than fair. 
It's thirty-five points more than the market 
price, and that’s over a million and a half 
more. The 50,000 shares won't give me 
the contro! of your road, and if all I wanted 
was to get that much stock I wouldn't pay 
sixty-five, would 1? Look at the trans- 
actions in the stock lately. Of course, it’s 
trading, speculators buying and selling the 
same stock over and over again. The 
longer that keeps on the more likely they 
are to get real stock from holders who are 
frightenei by the drop in the price, and, if 
such stock comes out in quantity, it would 
take a million derricks to hoist the price 
five cents a share. I want your stock fixed 
so that it won't come out on the market. 


After I give you the $250,000 cash and you 
option, I want to fix the rest 


give me the 


THE SATURDAY 


of the stock held in Virginia by your friends 
and foes, but at no such fool price as sixty- 
five. Tie up that stock so it won’t come out 
for a month or six weeks and we'll give the 
bears the time of their lives.” 


Sam’s face was flushed and his eyes 
shone eagerly. His hands were clenched 
and each clutched the stock certificates 


that would enable the rege neration of the 
tin-pot railway to begin apace! 

Darrell looked at Sam curiously. 
the Colonel shook his head dubiously. 
first flush this seemed a plan to oust him 
from the control. But sixty-five a share 
meant three and a quarter millions of dol- 
lars. That would enable him to do as he 
pleased. It was too big a price to pay for 
stock by people like the Darrells if they 
wanted to secure representation in the 
directorate of the road for unworthy mo- 
tives, such, for example, as favoring them- 
selves as shippers of Austin coal and iron. 
It must be a stock-market plan, as daring 
as it was simple. He was not pledging 
himself to eaathiog. Long before the stock 
could sell in the open market at sixty-five 

the bonds were barely above seventy — he 
could protect himself. The banks were fidg- 
eting; so was the Colonel's honorable soul. 

Look here, Colonel, you must help me 
to tie up all the stock here. Then you 
leave the rest of it to us in Wall Street. 
We'll make them remember Virginia Cen- 
tral as long as they live. After we get them 
where we want them we'll announce our 
big coal and iron company, and Darrell 
and I will try to da what we can in the bond 
matter. Maybe, we can help if 

“We will, if you will give us decent 
rates,’ said Darrell, harking back to his 
muttons. 

Good Heavens, Mr. Darrell, is that an 
obsession?'’ The Colonel smiled jovially. 
Sam's heart gave a great bound. He felt 
that the battle was won. 

“Shall Jack give you a 
Colonel?” 

‘‘Not so quick, young man,” smiled 
Robinson. He shook his head; it was the 
last ditch. 

‘No time to lose. I want to go back to 
New York to-morrow night if possible. I'll 
telegraph my brokers for detailed informa- 
tion as to the technical condition of the 
stock. But I know I am right and I can 
put it up—if I am not flooded with long 
stock from Richmond. In the mean time, 
don't waste time to deny malicious rumors, 
They help ; 


check 


now, 


“You won't be flooded,” the Colonel 
assured him amiably. 
"| don't intend to be,” retorted Sam de- 


cisively. ‘‘ Now, y ouand Jack get optionson 
all that’s floating around here, and 


‘Look here, sir, you understand that I 
don't wish to sell my stock? Robinson 
tried to look adamantine. He did not 


succeed. The ‘‘sequence of inexplicable 
calamities,”’ as Abercrombie called Samp- 
son Rock's tactics, had unnerved him. 

“I understand that, if the option was 
exercised, you would get $3,250,000 cash 
in a month, which is a terrible affliction.” 
Sam laughed, a trifle excitedly. He had 
not told any untruths and he had offered 
the Colonel a fortune in order to be per- 
mitted to do the great work and do it at 
of 


once. It was as gentlemanly a way 

doing business as was possible, in view of 
the hopelessness of telling the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


He had not taken advantage of his knowl- 
edge of Rebinson’s financial straits. He 
had not even been tempted to do so. And 
as his mind, working quickly now, dwelt 
upon that, he felt a glow of se |f- congratula- 
tion. He did not care what his father 
would say about the high price. He 
actually felt glad that he was paying a big 
price. That was a pleasurable ¢ expiation. 

‘Colonel, suppose we sign papers to- 
morrow morning?’’ Sam looked as if it 
were all settled. 

‘Sonny, am I in this deal?” Darrell 
asked this in a remonstrating tone of voice. 
The Colonel looked at Darrell with a quick 
uneasiness. 


**Sure.”’ 
“Stung again!"’ said Darrell resignedly. 
The Colonel smiled uncertainly. He had 


not been anxious to do business in the dark, 
but the thought of the $250,000 cash—and, 
if it came to the worst, of the $3,000,000 
more in a month--had been assuming a 
more pleasant aspect. 

“You pusillanimous idiot!" laughed 
Sam. Then Providence pushed him a few 
hundred miles nearer the goal. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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